UNIVERSITY 


College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Offers  for  young  men  a  broad  program,  of  col¬ 
lege  subjects  serving  as  a  foundation  for  tbe 
understanding  of  modern  culture,  social  rela¬ 
tions,  and  technical  achievement.  Students 
may  concentrate  in  any  of  the  following  fields: 
Biology,  Chemistry,  Economics-Sociology,  Eng¬ 
lish  (including  an  option  in  Journalism),  and 
Mathameties  -  Physics.  "Varied  opportunities, 
available  for  vocational  specialization.  Degree: 
Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Arts. 


College  of  Engineering 

Offers  l’or  young  men  curricula  in  Civil,  Me¬ 
chanical  (with  Diesel,  Air,  Conditioning,  and 
Aeronautical  options),  Electrical,  Chemical, 
Industrial  Engineering, ,  and  Engineering  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Classroom  study  is  supplemented 
by  experiment  and  research  In  well-equipped 
laboratories.  Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
the  professional  field  of  specialization. 


College  of  Business  Administration 

Offers  for  young  men  six  curricula:  Accounting,  Banking  and  Finance,  Mar¬ 
keting  and  Advertising,  Journalism,  Public  Administration,  and  Industrial 
Administration.  Each  curriculum  provides  a  sound  training  in  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  business  practice  and  culminates  in  special  courses  devoted  to 
the  various  professional  fields.  Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business 
Administration. 

School  of  Law  School  of  Business 


Offers  three-year  day  and  four-year  evening 
undergraduate  programs  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  A  minimum  of  two  years 
of  college  work,  or  its  full  equivalent,  required 
for  admission  to  undergraduate  programs.  Case 
method  of  instruction. 

The  School  also  offers  a  two-year  evening  pro¬ 
gram  open  to  graduates  of  approved  law 
schools  and  leading  to 'the  degree  of  Master  of 
Laws.  Undergraduate  and  graduate  programs 
admit  men  and  women. 


Offers  curricula  through  evening  classes  in 
Accounting,  Industrial  Management,  Distribu¬ 
tive  Management,  and  Engineering  and  Busi¬ 
ness,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  in  specified  fields.  Prepar¬ 
ation  for  C.  P.  A.  Examinations.  A  special,  four- 
year  curriculum  in  Law  and  Business  Manage¬ 
ment  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Commercial 
Science  degree  with  appropriate  specification; 
is  also  offered.  Shorter  programs  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  Co-eduicational. 


Evening  Courses  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Certain  courses  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  are  offered  during  evening 
hours  affording  concentration  in  Economics,  English,  History  and  Govern¬ 
ment  or  Social  Science.  A  special  program  preparing  for  admission  to  the 
School  of  Law  is  also  available.  The  program  is  equivalent  in  hears  to  one- 
half  the  requirement  for  the  A.B.  or  S.B.  degree.  Associate  in  Arts  title  con¬ 
ferred.  Cc-eduoaticnal.  < 

Cooperative  Plan 

The  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts,  Engineering  and  Business  Administration  offer  day  programs  for 
men  only,  and  are  conducted  on  the  co-operative  plan.  After  the  freshman  year,  students  may  al¬ 
ternate  their  periods  of  study  with  periods  of  work  in  the  employ  of  business  or  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  at  ten-week  intervals.  Under  this  plan  they  gain  valuable  experience  and  earn  a  large  part 
of  their  college  expenses. 
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EDITORIALS 


We,  the  members  of  the  Reflector,  wish  to  ex¬ 
tend  our  deepest  thanks  to  our  advisors  and  to  those 
pupils  who  have  helped  to  make  this  first  issue  pos¬ 
sible.  Every  department  has  worked  very  hard  un- 
uer  the  painstaking  direction  of  the  English  teachers 
*,o  create  interest  in  cue  Reflector  anu  to  make  it  a 
success,  ims  year  anove  ail,  we  neea  your  support 
anu  cooperation.  Vve  have  tried  to  turmsh  suitable 
utateriaa  lor  your  pleasure,  and  we  desire  your  help, 
even  tflougfl  >uu  are  not  a  member  of  the  Staff. 

oret  ocflina  the  btan  anu  support  your  Reflector. 
Help  to  make  our  magazine  this  year  the  very  best 
yet. 

Barbara  Everberg,  ’41 
Editor-in-Chief 


CHRISTMAS 

Let  us  take  a  few  minutes  from  our  seemingly 
everlasting  hurry  and  bustle  to  consider  the  real 
meaning  of  Christmas,  that  joyous  season  which  is 
now  upon  us.  'loo  oiten  we  are  so  busy  that  we  do 
not  stop  to  realize  the  true  beauty  of  it. 

All  about  us,  if  we  will  oniy  look,  are  signs,  which 
remind  us  of  the  night  so  long  ago,  when  the  birth 
of  a  Baby,  in  a  Bethlehem  Stable,  was  heralded  by 
a  heavenly  choir,  singing  of  “Peace,  on  earth,  good¬ 
will  to  men!”  Even  the  very  stars  seem  to  shine 
metre  clearly,  recalling  to  us  that  star  which  shone 
over  Bethlehem,  guiding  the  Wise  men  to  the  Babe. 

The  angels  sang  of  peace  and  good-will.  This 
mad,  power-seeking  world  seems  to  have  forgotten 
the  sound  of  that  holy  song.  Blit  here,  we  can  still 
hear  its  echoes.  May  it  sound  and  resound  in  our 
ears,  until  it  becomes,  not  a  mere  echo,  but  a  living, 
reverberating  chorus,  sung  not  only  by  angels,  but 
by  Americans,  extolling  the  blessings  of  peace. 

When  we  sing  those  beautiful  carols,  may  we 
think  of  our  friends  across  the  ocean,  spending 
Christmas  in  alir-raid  shelters,  buried  beneath  the 
earth.  Let  us  pray  that  peace,  the  peace  which  the 
Christ-child  brought  to  Bethlehem,  may  somehow 
make  its  presence  felt,  that  men  mlay  once  again  for¬ 
get  their  hate,  and  share  with  one  another,  the  spirit 
of  good-will.  Let  us  praise  our  Lord,  whose  birth¬ 
day  we  celebrate,  that  here,  we  are  all  one  people, 
regardless  of  color,  race,  or  birth!  Only  by  think¬ 
ing  of  Ham,  and  the  message  He  brought,  can  we 
really  enjoy  the  true  spirit  of  Christmas,  which  is 
having  love  for  all,  peace,  and  an  everlasting  joy  In 
our  hearts!  Then,  and  then  only,  shall  we  know  the 
true  Christmas  spirit. 

Emma  Brooks,  ’41 


The  following  is  a  digest  of  Dr.  Frank  Crane's 
Essay,  “The  Real  Man,”  which  Mr.  Bean  read  to  the 
Seniors  at  their  first  Assembly. 

THE  REAL  MAh 

You  may  never  be  famous  or  wealthy  in  material 
things,  but  you  can  do  better  than  that;  you  can  be 
a  real  man.  This  attainment  is  up  to  you  and  you 
alone. 

You  may  be  governor;  you  may  possibly  be  in 
business;  and  then  again  you  may  not.  Chance  and 
luck  have  something  to  do  with  these,  but  not  with 
one  achievement:  attaining  manhood  in  all  respects 
of  the  word. 

You  can  be  a  real  man  if  you  want  to.  Nothing 
can  defeat  you — misfortune,  bad  luck,  or  any  other 
influence. 

You  may  ask  what  is  a  “man”?  The  answer  is 
simple  and  as  plain  as  day.  A  man  tries  to  live  up 
to  the  best  he  knows.  Just  to  know  what  is  best  is 
not  enough.  A  coward  knows,  but  he  does  not  do 
the  best  he  can.  To  realize,  appreciate,  and  love  the 
best  is  no  proof  of  manhood,  for  many  a  drunkard 
and  profligate  knows  the  best  in  life. 

A  real  man  faces  circumstances  nobly.  Hard 
knocks  only  make  him  shine  brighter.  He  respects 
himself  and  has  sanctities  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit. 

A  real  man  is  steadied  and  sobered  by  responsi¬ 
bilities,  success,  and  fame.  He  is  nerved  and  stim¬ 
ulated  by  failure  and  defeat. 

He  never  talks  about  what  the  world  owes  him, 
the  chance  he  deserves,  the  happiness  to  which  he 
is  entitled.  All  he  wants  is  the  right  to  live  and  is 
ready  to  fight  and  die  for  this  right.  He  does  not 
want  “pulls,”  tips,  favors;  but  rather  he  wants  work 
and  honest  wages. 

A  Teal  man  is  loyal  to  his  friends  and  guardingly 
cherishes  his  friend’s  reputation.  He  is  dependable. 
His  simple  word  is  as  good  as  his  Bible  oath.  He 
always  does  a  little  more  than  he  promises,  nor  does 
he  want  or  expect  anything  for  nothing. 

A  real  man  honors  a  woman. 

William  Anderson,  ’41 


AFTER  GRADUATION — WHAT? 

Our  Principal  has  introduced  a  bureau  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  aid  us  in  finding  employment  upon  grad¬ 
uation.  It  is  his  intention  that  we,  when  in  doubt, 
should  go  to  him,  ask  him  for  advice  and  make,  use 
of  the  large  library  of  catalogues,  pamphlets,  and 
books  which  he  has  collected  for  this  purpose. 

•  The  magazine  "Vocational  Guidance”  has  been 
recently  added  to  this  collection.  In  its  monthly  la- 
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sues  the  changes  of  the  industrial  world  are  pre¬ 
sented.  Magazines  like  this  keep  us  abreast  of  the 
times,  and  help  us  to  follow  the  changes  in  the  held 
of  work  we  are  interested  in.  By  noting  these 
changes  we  are  therefore  able  to  better  prepare  our¬ 
selves  for  the  work  before  U3. 

lit  is  never  too  early  to  look  ahead.  For  those 
of  us  who  are  seniors,  it  is  almost  too  late.  We 
should  grasp  every  opportunity  there  is  to  help  our¬ 
selves  along.  Therefore,  we  should  take  advantage 
of  this  fundamental  advice  and  information  that  Mr. 
Bean  is  offering  us. 

Robert  Taylor,  ’41 


OUR  CAFETERIA  PROBLEM 

We,  the  pupils  of  the  Woburn  High  'School  should 
appreciate  our  fine  Cafeteria.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
ask  each  one  of  us  to  try  to  keep  it  clean.  If  the 
janitors  and  matrons  did  not  pick  up  the  papers, 
milk  bottles,  and  bits  of  lunch  that  we  left  on  the 
tables  all  day  long,  we  would  soon  begin  to  com¬ 
plain.  Because  we’re  net  used  to  having  things  dirty. 
I  am  also  sure  that  if  we  went  home  and  threw 
things  all  over  the  floors,  we  should  soon  be  stopped. 
Then  why  do  we  do  it  here? 

If  each  one  ox  us  picks  up  his  papers  and  puts 
his  bottles  away  after  using  them  we  could  solve  the 
problem.  Probably  we  are  tired  of  hearing  about  it, 
but  maybe  our  teachers  and  principal  are  just  as 
tired  of  it  as  we  are. 

We  should  be  as  proud  of  our  cafeteria  as  we 
are  of  every  other  part  of  our  school.  Why  not  co¬ 
operate  with  those  Who  are  trying  so  hard  to  keep 
the  cafeteria  clean?  It  is  not  the  business  of  one  or 
two.  We  need  everybody’s  help.  Pick  up  your  own 
things  and  you’ll  help  solve  the  cafeteria  problem. 

F.  Walsh.  ’41 


DEFACING  PROPERTY 

A  person  who  will  deface  property  has  no  right 
to  reap  the  benefits  from  that  property.  A  pupil  de¬ 
facing  the  school  property  should  be  kept  from 
schorl  until  he  realizes  the  value  of  the  privilege  of 
attending.  A  person’s  initials  on  a  desk  or  wall 
do  not  advertise  the  likeable  character  of  the  person 
but  rather  lend  the  impression  that  he  is  one  who 
holds  no  value  for  his  benefits,  thereby  raising  a 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  be  allowed 
within  public  buildings.  A  teacher  posesslng  the 
proof  that  defacement  was  caused  by  a  certain  pu¬ 
pil  would  not  readily  recommend  him  to  a  prospec¬ 
tive  employer. 

Persons  who  are  in  the  habit,  of  defacing  school 
property  would  do  well  to  remember  that  deface¬ 
ment  invites  deterioration;  deteoration  brings 


rapid  depreciation;  depreciation  invites  expenditures, 
and  expenditures  deduct  from  the  additicnal  privi¬ 
leges  which  we  might  possess  had  we  no  such  ex¬ 
penditures. 

William  Anderson,  ’41 


SCHOOL  SPIRIT 

Everyone  knows  that  in  order  to  have  sports, 
such  as,  baseball,  football,  track,  and  basketball  that 
the  prospective  teams  must  have  support.  The 
footballseason  is  now  practically  here.  Nearly  every 
one  likes  football. 

The  boys  who  are  on  the  teams  this  year  have 
been  practicing,  since  before  school  opened.  The 
boys  are  not  out  just  for  fun,  but  for  victories.  The 
training  for  football  is  “tough”  and  only  those  who 
are  willing  to  spend  time  and  energy  can  make  it. 
(They  practice  from  morning  to  sunset,  sometimes, 
even  when  it  is  dark,  just  to  be  in  the  best  of  con¬ 
dition  this  season.  Then,  after  all,  they  should  have 
a  little  support  from  the  others  in  the  school. 

The  boys  work  hard  and  deserve  this  support. 
Ycu  may  help  by  trying  for  the  cheering  squad  or  by 
purchasing  tickets  or  a  season  ticket.  To  aid  in  the 
cost  of  equipment  and  transportation  to  out  of  town 
games,  or  by  joining  the  band.  It  will,  as  you  prob¬ 
ably  know,  play  at  the  various  games  both  in  and 
out  of  town. 

The  school  sells  Student  Tickets  at  $.50  for  the 
pupils  of  the  school,  and  this  admits  a  student  to  all 
home  games  except  the  Thanksgiving  Game.  But, 
of  course,  there  are  some  who  sit  on  the  banks,  sur¬ 
rounding  the  field  to  watch.  Here  and  there  are  oth¬ 
ers  who  climb  the  fence  when  the  “cop”  is  not  look¬ 
ing  and  others  who  climb  the  gran/dstand  support. 
Of  course,  there  are  various  means  by  which  they 
could  see  the  games  by  talking  with  the  official. 

These  boys  who  play  on  the  team  deserve  all  the 
support  you  can  give  and  all  should  aid  in  the  up¬ 
keep  of  the  different  sport  teams,  which  is  very  high. 
Every  one  should  get  behind  the  team  and  help  it 
in  every  way  possible  no  matter  how  and  give  their 
SUPPORT. 

William  Hogan,  ’41 


OUR  PRIVILEGES  AS  AMERICANS 

In  this  dangerous  time  of  war  and  horror,  it  is 
fitting  that  we  students  review  some  of  our  many 
privileges  as  Americans,  so  that  we  may  not  easily 
fall  prey  to  the  -isms  and  -ists  which  have  been 
slowly  gaining  a  foothold  in  this  Country  of  ours. 

One  cannot  possibly  write  about  all  these  priv¬ 
ileges  at  one  time,  because  it  would  be  necessary,  in 
doing  so,  to  write  a  book,  but  we  shall  review  those 
which  are  most  cherished  by  us  at  this  particular 
time. 
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First  we  shall  recall  the  fear  in  which  the  people 
of  the  warring  countries  live  lih  day  in  and  day  out. 
They  arise  in  the  morning  from  an  air  raid  shelter, 
with  little  or  no  sleep,  to  go  about  their  day’s  work 
They  walk  through  ;he  streets  littered  with  debris 
frcni  the  previous  night’s  air  attack.  They  might  see 
their  homes  and  place  of  business  in  ashes.  They 
inJight  see  the  name  of  one  of  the  members  of  their 
family  on  the  death  list  of  the  night  before.  Yet  they 
must  go  on  with  their  day’s  work.  They  work  all  day, 
end  at  dusk  they  return  to  their  homes — the  air  raid 
shelters — for  another  sleepless  night.  We  Americans 
live  day  after  day  with  no  fear  of  our  homes  being 
burned  by  bombs,  and  with  no  thoughts  of  sleeping 
in  air  raid  shelters  during  the  night. 

In  America  our  teachers  do  not  instill  into  our 
hearts  the  envy  and  hate  that  is  taught  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Old  World.  We  have  only  one  purpose, 
arid  that  is  to  preserve  the  ideals  for  which  our  an¬ 
cestors  have  fought  since  the  founding  of  this  great 
republic.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  we  are  Americans 
and  let  us  try  to  make  ourselves  better  Americans 
so  that  “this  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth.” 

Francis  McGann,  ’42 


4  —  H  CLUB  WORK 

The  4-H  club  work  of  today  is  an  organization 
worthy  of  much  praise.  From  coast  to  coast,  thou¬ 
sands  of  club  workers  nnd  state  leaders  carry  on  the 
work  that  Professor  William  R.  Hart  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  College  started  in  the  year  1909.  He  en¬ 
rolled  the  young  people  of  Hampshire  County  in 
garden  work  which  soon  became  state  wide.  As  time 
and  interest  grew,  clubs  were  organized,  and  local 
rlen  and  women  gave  their  services  as  leaders  maj- 
orine  in  the  following  nroiect^:  Dairy.  Poultry,  Gar¬ 
den.  Home  Furnishinr.  Clothing.  Food  Preparation, 
and  Nutrition  Food  Preservation.  Handicraft  and 
Conservation. 

A  club  member  ranees  from  the  ares  of  ten  to 
twenty-one  years.  The  average  club  selects  its  own 
officers  and  has  a  set  of  parl-'amentary  laws  to  abide 
by. 

The  president  calls  tlm  mooting  t0  order  and  the 
4H  pledee  is  recited  in  unison: 

I  pledge 

Mv  Head  to  Clearp-r  Thinking 
Mv  Heart  to  G^eatpr  Lovalty 
Mv  Hands  to  Larger  Service 
My  Health  to  Better  Living 
For 

My  Club.  Mv  Communitv,  and  Mv  Country. 

The  usual  procedure  of  a  club  is  followed  With 
topics,  discussion,  and  the  club  work.  A  period  is 


set  aside  for  club  songs  and  games. 

4-H  is  not  only  educational  in  the  arts  but  is 
helpful  in  creating  friendly  spirit  and  good  citizen¬ 
ship.  It  helps  to  train  the  head  to  think,  the  heart 
to  be  kind,  the  hands  to  serve,  and  to  keep  and  im¬ 
prove  the  health. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  ATTICS 

In  the  dictionary  an  attic  is  defined  as  the  up¬ 
permost  part  of  the  house,  the  section  beneath  the 
roof.  My  attic  could  never  be  described  in  such  a 
manner.  Instead  I  would  call  it  the  storehouse  of 
memories — memories  of  the  people  who  have  lived 
within  the  shelter  of  its  rough  beams  or  played  on 
rainy  days  within  its  friendly  walls.  Maybe  these 
memlories,  like  the  attics  themselves,  are  covered 
with  dust,  but  it  takes  only  a  second  to  brush  away 
the  covering  and  disclose  something  rare  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  You  can  appreciate  this,  dear  playmate  of  my 
childhood  days,  but  others  who  have  been  deprived 
of  such  a  storehouse  of  memories  can  only  read  this 
and  wonder. 

Yesterday  was  a  perfect  day  for  the  attic.  The 
morning  began  beautifully,  but  In  an  hour  the  sky 
was  dark  and  cheerless,  and  then  we  had  a  shower. 
It  beat  upon  the  window  like  hail  as  I  stood  watch¬ 
ing  it. 

Long  silver  shafts  of  water  seemed  to  pierce  the 
panes,  and  the  swirl  of  them  took  form  and  became 
a  teasing  fairy. 

There  was  a  little  web  in  the  corner  of  the  attic. 

I  wratched  the  tiny  occupant  as  he  built  his  house 
around  him,  apparently  Avithout  design,  and  yet  with 
the  craftiest  intentions.  Poor  patient  little  spider! 
No  matter  how  many  times  he  is  driven  away  or  his 
house  destroyed,  he  begins  anew  with  the  same 
cheerfulness.  We  who  have  also  built  a  House  of 
Dreams,  and  have  seen  it  shattered,  can  appreciate 
his  feelings  as  he  builds  anew.  We  can  learn  a 
wonderful  lesson  from  this  little  spinner.  When  our 
threads  of  life  are  torn  and  broken  we  must  still 
Avork  on  our  web  to  make  it  more  and  more  perfect. 

Do  you  remember  the  old  haircloth  trunk  with 
Its  quaint  old-fashioned  gowns?  How  we  loved  to 
dress  up  in  them  on  rainy  days!  The  old  trunk 
seems  to  be  almost  a  part,  of  the  older  generation 
from  which  it  came.  There  it  stands  sturidy,  Tugged 
^nd  nlaln,  like  the  first  owner  Avho  brought  it  across 
the  ocean  with  him. 

Then  I  found  our  box  of  dolls.  'How  beautiful 
thev  once  seemed  to  us  in  those  happy  carefree  days 
of  childhood!  Now  they  look  so  old  and  forlorn — 
so  out  of  date,  just  as  you  and  I  will  look  some  day. 

In  one  corner  was  a  box  of  shells  which  we 
picked  up  at  the  seashore.  I  held  one  to  my  ear  and 
heard  the  sound  of  the  breakers  so  soft  and  sweet 
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that  it  seemed  like  a  dream/. — echoes  of  the  wide 
rolling  ocean  from  which  the  little  slhell  came.  How 
wonderful  it  was! 

That  was  all  I  did  yesterday  in  mjy  attic — dream 
of  the  days  that  will  never  return.  I  went  up  there 
to  dust  and  sweep  but  instead  I  prowled  around 
among  the  treasures.  Is  there  ever  an  end  to  the 
things  one  stores  away  in  attics? 

Only  the  other  day  I  read  an  article  on  “Mod- 

STO 

MY  ONLY  HOPE 

On  the  outskirts  of  Portland,  Maine,  lies  a  little 
town  called  Yarmouth.  It  has  at  the  most  two  hun¬ 
dred  residents,  the  greater  part  of  them  farmers. 
They  live  simple,  quiet,  peaceful  lives  as  most  Maine 
people  do. 

In  the  center  of  this  little  town,  there  is  an  old, 
dirt  road,  which  finally  winds  up  a  steep  hill.  About 
two  miles  up  that  road  stands  a  farmhouse,  bordered 
'in  the  front  by  trees;  and  behind  it  are  barns,  chick¬ 
en  houses,  wood  sheds,  and  tool  houses.  Cow's  and 
•sheep  graze  in  the  pasture. 

A  few  years  ago,  there  were  some  occupants  of 
this  house  by  the  name  of  Wilson.  The  family  con¬ 
sisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wilson,  Mrs.  Wilson’s 
mother,  a  lady  of  seventy-two,  and  six  children: 
John,  nineteen;  Martha,  seventeen;  Cynthia,  four¬ 
teen;  Marjory,  ten;  David,  five;  and  Dean,  two. 

All  of  the  children  With  the  exception  of  John, 
who  had  graduated,  and  Dean,  who  was  yet  only  a 
baby,  attended  the  Winslow  Parker  School,  with  the 
grades  ranging  from  one  to  twelve. 

John  had  been  graduated  from  the  local  high 
school  the  year  before  with  the  highest  honors  of 
his  class,  and  his  grandmother  had  offered  him 
enough  money  to  go  through  college;  but  he  had  not 
definitely  decided  to  continue  his  education,  as  he 
felt  that  his  father  needed  his  help  on  the  farm. 

He  was  very  fond  of  all  his  sisters  and  brothers 
but  it  was  very  evident  that  Dean,  the  youngest 
member  of  the  family,  was  his  favorite. 

Whenever  he  came  in  from  the  fields,  he  would 
look  for  Dean  to  play  With  him.  As  little  Dean  grew 
older,  they  became  very  companionable;  and  where 
one  was  found,  the  other  was  sure  to  be. 

Time  passed;  Dean  was  five  and  John  twenty- 
two  years  old.  One  day,  Dean  became  ill,  and  the 
family,  believing  he  had  only  a  cold,  did  not  call  the 
doctor.  A  few  days  elapsed  and  Dean’s  cold  was  no 
better,  so  that  finally  Mrs.  Wilson  called  Dr.  Hunt. 

After  examining  the  child,  he  raised  his  eyes  to 


ernizing  Your  Attic.”  It  stated  that  attics  are  a 
waste  of  time  and  valuable  space.  Maybe  that 
is  true  in  this  age  of  concentrated  living.  But  some¬ 
how  I  feel  sorry  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  live  in  a 
modern  apartment  and  grow  to  manhood  and  wom¬ 
anhood  without  having  known  the  joys  of  rainy  days 
in  the  attic. 

Virginia  Rierdan,  '43 


RIES 

Mrs.  Wilson  and  said,  “I  do  wish  that  you  had  called 
mie  sooner.  I’m  afraid  there’s  not  mfuch  that  can  be 
done  for  him.  A  very  serious  case  oif  pneumonia.” 

The  stunned  mother  staggered  back  to  the  wall. 
Little  Dean  had  pneumonia.  Merciful  Heavens! 
Why  had  she  delayed  to  call  the  doctor? 

Dr.  Hunt  spoke  again,  “I’ll  call  in  again  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning;  but  if  in  the  meantime,  you 
need  me,  don’t  hesitate  to  call  me.” 

There  was  no  need,  however-,  to  have  the  doctor 
come  again;  for  the  next  morning  at  two  o’clock, 
little  Dean  left  all  his  loved  ones  behind,  to  go  to  a 
greater  land  than  we  know. 

John  had  been  with  him  when  he  died.  He 
couldn’t  cry;  he  just  couldn’t.  He  was  hurt  far  be¬ 
yond  tears. 

On  Friday,  a  sad  family  filed  into  the  little  white 
church  to  say  their  final  farewells  to  their  baby. 
After  they  had  lowered  the  little  body  into  its  final 
resting  place  and  the  family  had  again  com©  home, 
John  went  to  his  grandmother.  “Gramma,”  he  said, 
“have  you  still  got  the  money  for  my  education?” 

“Why,  of  course  I  have  dear,”  she  answered. 
“Have  you  at  last  decided  to  continue  your  educa¬ 
tion?” 

“Yes,”  answered  John,  “Tm  going  to  college  to 
study  medicine.” 

He  received  his  father’s  and  mother’s  full  ap¬ 
proval.  and  the  next  fall  set  out  for  college. 

After  seven  years  of  study,  he  was  given  a  de¬ 
gree  to  practice  medicine. 

His  whole  family  went  to  see  him  graduated  and, 
after  the  exercises  were  over,  went  to  congratulate 
him.  John  received  the;r  kind  words  most  gracious¬ 
ly  and  it  was  then  that  he  announced  that  he  was 
going  to  return  to  Yarmouth  with  them  to  set  up  an 
offi  ce. 

Mv  only  hope.”  he  said,  “is  that  T  can  do  for 
other  people  what  I  wish  T  could  have  done  for 
Dean;  and  that  is  to  save  their  lives.” 

Fannie  Brown,  ’42 
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HOC  OF  MERCY 

Crag  was  a  great  St.  Bernard.  Since  his  birth, 
he  had  lived  in  the  Hospice  of  the  monks  of  St.  Ber¬ 
nard,  in  tike  Swiss  Alps.  His  mother  was  Kit,  a 
uanish  bull,  and  his  father  was  Sand,  a  Mastiff. 
From  his  birth  he  had  lived  in  the  kennels  in  the 
rear  of  the  monastery,  romping  in  the  clear  moun¬ 
tain  air  with  the  other  pups. 

Now  he  had  reached  his  full  size.  His  fur  was 
a  glossy  white  and  brown,  thick  enough  to  with¬ 
stand  the  intense  cold  of  the  icy  pass.  Every  day  he 
v.  as  trained  by  the  monks  for  his  rigorous  duties  in 
the  days  to  come.  For  months  on  end,  he  toiled  in 
obedience  to  his  instructors.  All  the  monks  were 
very  kind  to  him,  especially  Father  Gronheim,  a  man 
of  average  height,  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  clear- 
cut  features,  a  pleasant  disposition,  and  clear  blue 
eyes  that  twinkled  merrily  at  the  sign  of  pleasure. 
Every  day  Father  Gronheim  took  Crag  for  a  stroll 
on  the  grounds  of  the  monastery,  sometimes  playing 
with  him  in  the  snow  which  Crag  loved.  To  him  it 
was  a  part  of  the  environment,  not  something  which 
could  and  did  bring  death.  His  fur  kept  him1  warm, 
so  warm  that  he  could  burrow  in  the  snow  and  rest 

Finally,  his  days  of  training  were  over.  One 
clear,  cold  morning,  he  was  carefully  groomed  and 
the  customary  cask  of  life  giving  brandy  was  strap¬ 
ped  under  his  neck.  Then  he  was  led  to  the  mon¬ 
astery  gate  by  Father  Gronheim.  Crag  well  knew 
the  peril  that  lay  in  ibis  path,  but  nevertheless  he 
was  willing  to  go.  After  bidding  Father  Gronheim  a 
mute  farewell,  he  trotted  off. 

The  path  of  Crag’s  travel  was  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  of  all  those  given  to  the  other  dogs.  It  lay  down 
the  side  of  the  steep  mountain  on  which  the  monas¬ 
tery  was  situated,  under  the  face  of  an  overhanging 
cliff.  To  the  ordinary  eye,  the  cliff  probably  would 
not  seem  ominous;  but  the  monks  and  the  experi¬ 
enced  people  of  the  district  knew  that  the  slightest 
unusual  movement  on  the  summit  would  start  an  av¬ 
alanche  that  would  block  up  the  pass.  From;  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  this  little  plateau,  Crag  could  view  the  icy 
surface  of  the  Pass  for  miles.  This  first  day  of  the 
new  life  seemed  easy  to  Crag.  The  weather  was 
crisp  and  clear,  and  he  made  the  journey  without  any 
trouble.  The  trip  was  made  without  incident;  and. 
as  the  moon  was  beginning  to  rise,  he  came  into  the 
monastery  yard.  There  was  Father  Gronheim  feed¬ 
ing  the  other  dogs.  He  opened  the  door  of  the  ken¬ 
nels  for  Crag,  and  greeted  him.  Crag  was  glad  to  be 
back  again  in  the  warm  comfort  of  the  monastery. 

The  next  three  weeks  were  a  repetition  of  the 
first  day  with  the  exception  of  a  little  snow.  The 
path  had  become  icy,  and  sometimes  small  slivers 
of  ice  became  lodged  between  the  cushions  of  Crag’s 
paws;  but  he  soon  learned  to  pick  them  out  with  his 


teeth.  However,  this  quiet  life  did  not  continue  much 
longer. 

One  day,  following  an  enormous  blizzard,  Crag 
was  sent  on  his  mission  as  usual.  For  a  while  the 
sun  glistening  on  the  snow  hurt  his  eyes,  but  event¬ 
ually  he  became  accustomed  to  it.  The  journey  was 
a  tedious  one,  for  the  trail  was  covered  with  a  deep, 
soft  coat  of  snow  and  Crag  had  to  depend  almost  en¬ 
tirely  upon  his  instinct  for  this  direction.  By  chance 
he  became  mixed  in  his  calculations.  He  had  passed 
through  the  ravine  under  the  cliff  and  had  come  upon 
a  deep  drift  of  snow,  too  soft  to  walk  over,  so  he  had 
to  go  around  it.  When  he  came  to  the  father  side  of 
the  bank,  he  turned  to  the  left  instead  of  to  the 
right,  thereby  going  down  the  opposite  side  of  the 
slope. 

He  had  gone  in  this  direction  for  nearly  an  hour 
when  suddenly  the  wind  began  to  howl  and  the  snow 
began  to  fall ;  slowly,  at  first,  then  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  to  the  ferocity  of  a  blizzard.  In  the  wind  Crag 
thought  he  caught  the  faint  scent  of  a  human  being. 
He  followed  the  scent  for  a  short  while,  and  sudden¬ 
ly  in  front  of  him  loomed  the  black  mouth  of  a  cave. 
In  spite  of  its  gloomy  and  foreboding  appearance, 
he  knew  that  this  was  the  place  where  the  human 
scent  originated;  so  he  cautiously  crept  into  the 
cave,  foot  by  foot,  until  he  camie  at  last  upon  the  cold 
form  of  a  man.  The  man  was  dressed  in  warm 
looking  clothes,  but  evidently  they  were  not  enough 
for  the  intense  cold  of  the  Alps.  To  all  appearances 
the  man  was  quite  dead,  but  Crag  set  to  work  to  re¬ 
vive  him.  His  efforts  were  at  last  rewarded,  for  the 
man  began  to  stir  and  to  utter  faint  groans. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes,  he  saw  Crag  standing 
over  him.  At  first  !he  imagined  Crag  to  be  a  huge 
wolf;  but  seeing  the  cask  and  noticing  Crag’s  friend¬ 
ly  motions,  he  soon  recognized  his  mistake.  After 
partaking  of  the  brandy,  which  warmed  him  con¬ 
siderably,  he  noticed  Crag’s  tugging  at  his  trousers. 
He  realized  that  unless  they  made  haste,  they  would 
be  snowed-in  and  probably  would  starve  before  help 
could  arrive.  So  the  half-exhausted  man  and  the 
rather  tired  dog  started  out  on  their  long,  hard  trek 
to  the  cloister. 

Meanwhile,  Father  Gronheim  had  noticed  Crag’s 
absence  and  he  began  to  worry.  He  secured  the  pri¬ 
or’s  permission  and  started  out  with  another  monk 
in  search  of  Crag.  After  about  an  hour’s  journey, 
they  came  upon  a  curiously  shaped  mound  of  snow. 
His  curiosity  was  aroused.  The  monk  dug  the  snow 
away,  and  there  lay  the  man  and  the  dog  huddled 
close  together,  the  heat  from  the  great  dog’s  body 
keeping  the  thread  of  life  in  the  man.  Together  the 
two  monks  carried  the  man  and  Crag  back  to  the 
monastery  where  they  soon  recovered. 

During  the  two  years  that  followed,  Crag  was 
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instrumental  in  saving  many  lives  in  the  St.  Bernard 
Pass,  and  he  gained  great  fame  for  his  perform¬ 
ances. 

Then  one  December  morning  he  was  led  to  the 
boundary  of  the  monastery.  He  had  never  been 
afraid  of  the  journey  that  lay  before  him,  but  the 
snow  was  falling  so  fast  and  the  wind  raging  so 
fiercely  that  morning,  that  it  might  have  daunted 
the  stoutest  heart;  and  it  had  made  Crag  almost 
afraid  to  leave  the  protection  of  the  monastery.  As 
he  started  down  the  slope,  his  whole  body  quivered. 
Then  he  swung  into  a  fast  trot.  When  he  had  as¬ 
cended  the  plateau,  he  noticed  a  faint  trace  of  smoke 
issuing  from  somewhere  on  the  side  of  a  distant 
peak.  In  about  two  hours,  he  came  in  view  of  the 
source  of  the  smoke.  It  was  a  small  fire,  around 
which  were  huddled  five  cold  men.  At  the  sight  of 
Crag,  several  men  picked  up  heavy  sticks  or  wood. 
Thinking  him  to  be  a  wolf,  they  were  prepared  to 
beat  him  off.  Suddenly  one  of  the  men  exclaimed, 
“Say,  that's  no  wolf,  it’s  a  dog;  and  if  my  hunch  is 
right,  he’ll  get  us  back  to  safety.” 

Crag  came  nearer  and  then  walked  away  in  the 
direction  from  which  he  came.  The  men  watched 
him  closely,  and  he  repeated  this  several  times.  Fin¬ 
ally,  the  man  who  had  spoken  before,  again  recog¬ 
nized  the  meaning  of  these  antics. 

“Bovs,  the  dog  wants  us  to  follow  him.  We’ve 
enough  supplies  to  last  us  another  day.  and  we  might 
as  well  try  to  get  somewhere  as  to  stay  here.  Let’s 
follow  him.” 

The  other  men  nodded  their  assent,  and  started 
to  follow  Crag. 

Crag  had  made  the  journey  to  the  place  where  he 
found  the  men  in  four  hours,  hut  the  snow  was  not 
very  deep  then.  Now  the  snow  was  three  feet  deep 
In  most  places  and  the  wind  had  piled  it  in  drifts 
sometimes  twice  that.  Besides  this,  he  had  five  men 
with  him.  none  of  whom  had  snowshoes.  At  the  end 
of  four  hours,  the  weary  party  stopped  long  enough 
to  finish  the  scant  supply  of  food. 

After  two  more  hours  of  seemingly  hopeless 
trekking,  they  came  to  a  small  cave.  The  men  de¬ 
cided  to  rest  there,  and  soon  fell  asleep.  The  man 
who  acted  as  leader  of  the  party  knew  as  well  as 
Crag  the  danger  of  falling  asleep  in  the  dense  cold. 
He  covered  the  other  men  with  the  blankets  they  had 
with  them  and  blocked  the  entrance  of  the  cave  with 
brush-wood.  Then  he  and  Crag  again  started  off  for 
the  monastery. 

When  they  were  about  two  hours’  journey  from 
the  monastery,  they  came  upon  three  prowling 
wolves.  Fortunately,  the  man  had  with  him  a  club, 
which  he  used  dexterously  against  the  wolves.  Mean¬ 
while.  Crag  had  engage^d  two  wolves.  His  shaggy 
fur  afforded  him  a  shield  against  the  savage  snaps 


of  the  wolves.  Finally,  Crag  caught  one  opponent  off 
guard  and  in  a  moment  the  wolf  lay  writhing  in  ag¬ 
ony  on  the  snow.  The  man,  meanwhile,  had  done 
away  with  his  wolf,  and  the  remaining  one,  seeing 
his  dead  companions,  decided  to  leave  the  scene  of 
battle.  Before  doing  this,  however,  he  had  broken 
the  bone  in  Crag’s  left  foreleg.  When  he  had  es¬ 
caped,  the  man  set  Crag's  leg  in  an  !mnv  vised  splint. 
In  suite  of  the  pain  in  his  mangled  leg.  Crag  led  the 
m?n  t"1  the  monastery.  There  the  man  told  his  story 
end  ?  party  of  monks  and  degs  set  out  for  the  cave 
•me  they  found  the  almost  frozen  men. 

When  the  men  recovered,  W  .as  Isa  rued  that 
they  were  members  of  a  survey  party  of  the  Swiss 
?r  vsrnuherit,  ana  that  trOm  ‘dog  sled" had  b’feen' carried 
over  the  brink  of  a  n  ire.  "rhen  the  gratefuf  men 
returned  to  their  stations  in  the  government,  they 
succeeded  in  having  a  medal  giv  n  to  Crag.  This 
proud  u;.  g  was  in  happy  retirement  for  the  present, 
while  c.n ,  alescing  L  :m  the  e  eti  i  his  wounded 
leg. 


PRACTICALITY 

There  weren’t  any  “it’s”  and  “but  s”  about  it.  He 
just  had  to  win  the  spelling  bee  at  the  Romford  Jun¬ 
ior  Pligli  contest  tomorrow.  He  had  counted  the 
money  in  the  tin  baking  powder  box  already  three 
times  this  afternoon.  Two  dolla's  and  fifty-five 
cents,  and  there  wasn't  another  chore  to  be  found 
in  the  neighborhood.  Mrs.  Olson’s  a  lies  were  out, 
the  leaves  rabecl  up  in  Dr.  Martin’s  yard,  and  Gran¬ 
ny  Reed's  eggs  in  her  cold  closet.  Two  dollars  and 
fifty-five  cents  and  no  more — and  the  baseball  sea¬ 
son  opening  on  Saturday.  Every  boy  on  the  Hillside 
Nine  had  a  red  and  blue  five  dollar  uniform,  except 
the  pitcher. 

Yes,  there  was  no  other  alternative.  The  two- 
fifty  spelling  prize  would  have  to  be  his! 

Peter  felt  for  the  rabbit’s  foot  in  the  left-hand 
pocket  of  the  corduroys.  Already  he  felt  better. 
Placing  it  across  page  forty-two  of  the  speller  he 
began  again,  “Receive,  r-e-c-e-i-v-e,  believe,  b-e- 
1-i-e-v-e.”  Yes,  it  was  the  rabbit’s  foot — the  e  fol¬ 
lows  the  c,  and  the  i  follows  the  e.  “Well  prettv 
good,  I’d  say,  that  calls  for  a  little  refreshment.” 

A  thrust  into  the  corduroys  this  time  produced 
an  apple  of  sizeable  dimensions.  Shining  it  with 
rhythm  on  the  leg  of  his  trousers,  he  bit  into  it  with 
gusto,  the  tartness  winking  one  of  his  brown  eyes. 
With  the  opened  one  he  read  again.  “Practicality, 
practicality,  no—  p  r  a  c  k.  Now  there’s 
the  word  to  work  on.  Yes,  that’s  the  sticker  Pro¬ 
fessor  Allen  gave  in  his  term  test  all  right.  I’ll  con¬ 
centrate  on  practicality.  I'll  put  it  in  the  pocket 
with  the  rabbit’s  foot  and  there  you  are!  What  a 
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load  off  my  mind!”  Another  sharp  bite,  and  the  deal 
was  clinched. 

Mother  'turner,  disturbed  with  a  strange  babble, 
two  hours  later  looked  in  on  her  sleeping  son.  “P-r- 
a-k,  no  p-r-a-t-.” 

"Poor  boy,”  she  sighed  and  shut  the  door  softly. 

The  sun  shining  brightly  through  the  stirring 
trees  awakened  Peter  with  a  start.  Yes,  this  was  the 
day!  Reaching  for  the  corduroys  on  the  chair,  he 
thrust  his  hand  into  the  left-hand  pocket.  Yes,  there 
was  the  paper  and  the  rabbit’s  foot. 

'  Let  s  see  now,  practicality,  Whoopee, 
nyy  lucky  day!” 

The  scene  changes  to  a  class  room  at  the  Rum- 
ford  Junior  High.  The  shufiiing  feet  of  the  young¬ 
sters  tell  too  clearly  that  the  hour  is  nealy  up.  Two 
sturdy  warriors  still  hold  the  fort.  Mary  Graham 
on  the  east  and  our  friend,  Peter  Turner,  shifting 
from  one  foot  to  the  other  on  the  west. 

“Well,  class,”  smiles  Professor  Allen  stroking 
his  chin  and  looking  over  his  horn-rimjined  specta¬ 
cles.,  “We  can’t  spell  them  down.  We  have  but  one 
prize.  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  I’ll  ask  a  question, 
and  have  you  decide  which  answer  is  the  better,  the 
more  original  and  the  more  intelligent.”  A  twinkle 
shone  in  Professor  Allen’s  eye.  “Well,  we’ll  try  Mary 
first.  Now  Mary,  if  you  were  lost  on  a  desert  island 
and  could  have  but  one  book,  what  book  would  you 
choose  to  have  with  you?”  Mary’s  head  dropped. 
Her  blond  hair  rested  on  her  shoulder  in  tiny  ring¬ 
lets.  Slowly  raising  her  head,  her  blue  eyes  shining 
like  the  cherub  she  was,  she  lisped  softly,  “Professor 
Allen,  I’d  choose  the  B'ible.” 

“A  very  good  answer,  Mary,  very  good  indeed. 
Your  mother  should  be  very  proud  of  you,  my  child.” 
Professor  Allen’s  eyes  gleamed. 

“And  now,  Peter,  if  you  were  lost  on  a  desert 
island,  what  book  would  you  care  to  have  with  you?” 

Peter  was  stunned.  Things  were  going  black. 
Desperately  his  hand  unconsciously  reached  into  the 
corduroys.  The  rabbit’s  foot  and  practicality.  Prac¬ 
ticality!  The  word  flashed  and  burned  with  a  new 
light,  a  new  meaning  in  Peter’s  brain. 

“Oh,  Professor  Allen,  sir,  if  I  were  lost  on  a 
desert  island,  I’d  choose  a  book  on  ship-building.” 

Saturday  found  Peter  Turner  pitching  for  the 
Hillside  Nine  in  a  brand  new  blue  and  red  uniform. 

Alice  Carroll,  ’43 


MAPLE  RIDGE 

The  shining  white  buildings  of  Mount  Mexico 
stood  out  in  sharp  contrast  to  their  background  of 
spruce  and  hemlock.  Its  large  open  quarters  har¬ 
bored  many  guests  throughout  each  summer  season. 

Bob  Quimiby,  the  young  son  of  John  Quimby, 
caretaker  of  this  rich  man’s  paradise,  sat  upon  the 


piazza  and  watched  some  of  the  guests  gathered 
about  a  swimming  pool. 

Spirited  conversation  and  laughter  arose  from 
the  group  as  Rob  wondered  how  it  must  feel  to  be 
without  worry,  able  to  satisfy  the  desire  to  travel, 
dress  weii,  and  mingle  with  the  so-called  upper  crust 
of  American  society. 

The  group  around  the  swimming  pool  broke  up 
into  smaller  groups  and  separated,  each  to  some 
other  attraction  of  Mount  Mexico.  Long  after  they 
had  left,  Rob  was  still  wondering  about  the  carelree 
lives  of  visitors  in  contrast  to  his  own  existence  on 
Maple  Ridge  with  its  many  chores. 

His  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  a  sharp  slap 
on  his  shoulder  and  a  deep  chuckle.  There  beside 
him  stood  Bill  Richards,  the  only  son  of  the  proud 
and  wealthy  owner  of  Mount  Mexico. 

“Why  this  solitary  dreaming,  Bob,  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  exciting  world  to  romp  in?” 

Bob  smiled  half-heartedly  without  answering,  his 
gaze  resting  again  on  the  rippling  water  of  the  swim¬ 
ming  pool. 

Minutes  passed  in  silence  when  Bill  Richards 
leaned  over  toward  Bob. 

“Why  do  you  sit  so  quietly,  anything  wrong? 
Has  my  father  found  fault  with  yours?  Has  a  cow 
died?  Has  hay  spoiled  or  something?  Don’t  keep 
me  in  suspense.” 

There  was  no  answer. 

Bill,  now  a  little  worried,  went  on.  “B’ob,  I  have 
known  you  since  we  were  little  kids.  We’ve  had  a 
barrel  of  fun  together.  If  anyone  could  laugh  when 
the  world  looked  black  to  me,  it  was  you.  Why  so 
melancholy  when  the  whole  world  looks  bright?” 

Bob  sat  back  and  still  gazing  afar  off  replied 
coldly,  “Bill,  I’m  tired  of  the  life  I  lead  up  in  this 
forsaken  country.  When  you  thought  there  was 
something  which  troubled  me  you  suggested  that  it 
might  be  worry  for  my  father,  a  sick  cow,  or  hay, 
the  most  important  things  of  my  life.  How  would 
you  like  to  have  your  life’s  experiences  limited  to 
such  simple  and  uninteresting  affairs  ?” 

“If  you  want  to  know  the  truth,  Bob,  I’d  love 
it,”  answered  Bill  earnestly.  “And  now  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  to  be  serious  for  once  in  your  life,  I  mean 
it.” 

“That’s  silly,  Bill,”  sighed  Bob,  and  silence  fell 
as  two  pairs  of  eyes  searched  into  the  distance,  now 
travelling  with  the  clouds  and  now  following  the 
cracks  in  the  piazza  floor. 

E’ill  Richards  arose,  walked  to  the  piazza  rail, 
and  sat  there  holding  his  knees.  He  knew  that  the 
laughing  boy  of  the  other  summers,  the  one  who 
knew  all  tlhe  secrets  of  climbing,  hunting,  and  fish¬ 
ing,  he  who  never  seemed  to  tire  and  grumble,  was 
now  unhappy  with  his  part  in  life. 
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Later  that  day,  the  two  old  chums  strolled  into 
the  back  orchard,  few  words  passing  between  them, 
until  they  lay  in  a  clump  of  clover  on  a  rise  that 
gave  a  peaceful  view  of  the  valley. 

“Well,”  began  Bill,  ‘  I  hope  you  will  listen  to 
what  I’m  going  to  say  to  you,  Bob.  If  there  is  a 
bright  thought  in  what  I’m  going  to  say,  don’t  give 
me  credit  because  it  comes  from  my  father. 

“Last  winter  while  our  family  was  spending  one 
of  its  few  nights  together,  many  of  our  friends  were 
discussed.  Among  them  were  the  Ralstons.  You 
know  them.  They  are  here  now  in  sport  clothes  and 
apparently  brimming  over  with  all  the  desirable 
things  in  life.  You  think  they’re  fortunate,  most 
everyone  does. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact  their  father  died  penniless; 
they  have  lost  their  home  and  they  are  my  father’s 
guests  until  they  find  some  place  in  which  to  live. 
You  are  not  as  badly  off  as  that,  Bob. 

“There  are  others  here  who  still  have  financial 
comforts,  but  not  one  of  them  is  without  a  great 
problem. 

“It  has  just  been  learned  that  B'etty  Staples  has 
been  jilted  on  the  eve  of  her  wedding.  She  is  laugh¬ 
ing  about  that  swimming  pool  trying  to  convince  the 
world  that  she  doesn’t  care,  but  we  know  in  our  fam¬ 
ily  that  her  heart  is  broken  and  has  the  weight  of 
lead. 

“One  of  the  chaps  about  here  this  moment  has 
just  come  from  Lake  Saranac  and  it  is  felt  that  this 
high  dry  place  might  continue  nature’s  healing  of 
affected  lungs.  He  is  not  very  hopeful.  Bob.  You’re 
better  off  than  he  is. 

‘Tf  you  could  see  beneath  their  fine  clothes,  and 
this  laughter  you  hear  on  all  sides,  you  would  see 
unhappiness  that  would  put  your  worries  out  of  the 
race. 

“Now  Bob.  let’s  come  right  down  to  me.  During 
that  rare  night  when  our  family  was  together,  my 
father  presented  me  with  my  first  bank  account. 
Suddenly  it  dawned  upon  me  that  it  was  my  birth¬ 
day.  II  looked  at  the  amount  of  my  personal  bank 
deposit  and  said,  ‘Thanks,  Dad.’ 

“My  father  looked  at  me  for  a  time  as  I  put  the 
little  black  book  in  my  pocket.  For  the  first  time 
in  my  life  my  father  seemed  very  serious  and  looked 
right  into  my  heart. 

“Bill,”  he  began,  “that  gift  doesn’t  mean  as  much 
to  ybu  as  a  new  fishing  pole  to  B'ob  Quimby,  who  at 
this  very  moment  may  be  doing  his  chores  away  up 
on  Maple  Ridge.  That  boy  has  appreciation  of  val¬ 
ues  because  all  he  has  comes  from  work,  hard  work. 
For  you  boys  who  have  so-called  successful  fathers 
with  money  to  satisfy  every  whim.  Bob  Quimby 
should  have  pity.  There  is  nothing  in  a  material 
way  which  you  cannot  have,  within  reason;  and  as  a 


result,  there  is  nothing  which  appeals  to  you  and 
really  satisfies.  With  Bob  Quimby,  it  is  all  so  differ¬ 
ent.  He  has  little  in  worldly  goods,  but  he  is  rich 
in  hopes  and  desires.  He  can  be  happy  in  dreams 
of  things  he  must  work  for,  like  your  bank  account, 
for  instance ;  yet  it  will  not  be  handed  to  him  as  it 
has  just  been  handed  to  you.  I’ve  watched  that  boy 
since  you  played  together  around  Mount  Mexico  as 
little  shavers  in  over-alls.  To  me  he  is  one  of  the 
happiest  and  finest  boys  I  know.  It  is  Bob  Quimby 
of  whom  I  shall  expect  much  when  the  day  comes 
that  I  shall  take  him  from  Maple  Ridge  and  place 
him  in  my  office  here  in  New  York.  His  appreciation 
of  the  little  things  in  life  will  lead  to  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  greater  things.  He  will  be  your  ablest  coun¬ 
sellor  some  day,  Bill,  even  though  tonight  he  may  be 
carrying  wood  from  the  shed  while  snow  is  blown 
into  his  ruddy  face. 

“That’s  all  I  have  to  say  to  you  Bob”;  and  Bill 
lay  flat  on  his  back  and  looked  into  the  billowy 
clouds  above. 

Bob  Quimiby  looked  too  and  somehow  the  world 
was  brighter  than  ever.  He  thought  of  the  future. 
It  would  mean  that  one  day  he  would  leave  Maple 
Ridge  and  gorgeous  Mount  Mexico. 

That  evening  as  he  fed  freshly  cut  hay  to  the 
cattle,  he  felt  it  a  labor  of  love.  The  quiet  of  night 
with  the  stars  enthralled  him  and  he  felt  in  his  heart 
that  be  was  happv  again  and  sighed  to  himself,  “I 
wonder  if  any  place  on  earth  could  be  better  than 
right  where  I  am.” 

Mary  McGowan,  '43 


LOST  AND  FOUND 

“Ted  Ross!  I  don’t  know  what  will  ever  become 
of  you!  You  go  from  one  scrape  to  another.  Last 
week,  it  was  getting  a  ticket  for  speeding  in  that 
wreck  of  yours  you  refer  to  as  a  car;  and  now  the 
truant  officer  says  you  haven’t  been  in  school  for 
three  days.  I  don’t  know  how  I’ll  ever  keep  this 
from  your  father.” 

This  speech  was  directed  towards  Mr.  Theodore 
Ross,  a  very  handsome  young  man  of  seventeen, 
a  junior  in  high  school,  and  an  only  child.  Lucky 
for  his  parents  that  he  was  an  only  child,  for  one 
more  offspring  like  him  and  they  both  would  have 
been  psychopathic  cases  long  before  this  story 
opens. 

The  young  man  accepted  the  scolding  with  a 
bored  air;  and,  after  bis  mother  finished,  he  said, 
with  his  drawling  voice.  “Thanks,  but  I  think  I  can 
manage  my  own  affairs.  I  don’t  need  your  help 
or  anybody  else’s.  The  trouble  with  you  is  that 
vou’re  tota  old  fashioned.  You  can’t  understand 
that  I’m  modern  and  don’t  want  to  be  a  stick-in-the- 
mud  like  the  young  people  in  your  day.  but — gee! 
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it’s  eight  o’clock  and  I’m  supposed  to  meet  the  gang 
in  half  an  hour!  Well.  I  gotta  go  now  ‘Bye.”  And 
he  nonchalantly  strclled  out  of  the  house,  leaving 
his  distressed  mother  to  wonder  about  what  time  he 
Would  walk  in,  and  how  he  would  eventually  end  up. 

Ted  jumped  into  his  car  that  he  and  the  gang 
had  put  together  from,  a  heap  of  junk  he  lhad  bought, 
The  “gang”  was  comprised  of  Ted  and  a  few  other 
boys  of  his  type — boys  that  found  it  easier  to  be  bad 
than  good.  The  “gang”  usually  met  at  a  certain 
corner;  this  evening  Ted  was  a  little  early  and  no  one 
was  in  sight.  He  decided  to  wait  in  the  car. 

Just  then  an  old  man  stumbled  by.  He  was 
stooped  and  covered  with  the  flakes  of  swiftly-falling 
snow.  He  carried  on  Ibis  hark  a  bag  that  seemed 
to  contain  coal  or  wood.  The  boy  watched  the  old 
mian  stumble  along,  falter,  then  fall.  Now  Ted 
wasn’t  exactly  the  soft-hearted  type,  but  the  sight 
of  that  poor  old  man  lying  in  the  drifts  was  enough 
to  rouse  even  a  person  with  a  heart  of  ice. 

Ted  lumped  out  of  the  car  and  ran  over  to  the 
orum.oled  figure  on  the  snowy  pavement..  He  felt  for 
the  old  man’s  heart.  Yp«s  it.  was  still  beating,  though 
ever  so  faintly.  He  carried  the  motionless  form  in¬ 
to  his  car  and  tried  to  start  the  engine  but  it  was 
dead.  He  knew  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose;  he 
oinked  un  the  frail  hodv  in  his  strong  arms  and  rang 
the  bell  of  the  nearest  house  but  there  "was  no  an¬ 
swer.  Without  further  waiting,  be  tried  the  next 
house,  but  in  vain.  At  the  third  house  he  was  suc¬ 
cessful.  A  middle-aged  woman  came  to  the  door  and 
was  startled  by  the  sight  she  beheld,  a  white-faced 
bov  carrying  what  looked  like  a  corpse.  But  Ted 
briefly  explained  the  situation  and  while  he  propped 
the  old  man  up  in  a  chair,  the  woman  tried  to  revive 
him  bv  rubbing;  his  face  and  arms  and  forcing  hot 
coffee  down  his  throat. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
began  to  mumble.  Soon  he  was  telling  the  follow¬ 
ing  story:  “Over  forty  years  ago.  I  lived  in  a  little 
midwestern  town  with  my  wife  and  three  children, 
two  little  girls,  one  three  years  old,  the  other  nine, 
and  my  boy  was  fifteen.  I  was  a  bank  official;  we  had 
quite  a  little  money  and  a  comfortable  home.  We 
had  cnlv  one  worry,  mv  son  Roger.  He  was  given 
everything  a  normal  bov  can  want  but  he  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  us  and  was  wild:  hn  went  from  one  scrape 
to  another.”  Ted  recalled  that  these  were  the  very 
words  his  mother  had  used.  “Finally,  when  he  was 
eighteen,  he  forged  an  enormous  check:  but  this 
time  H  couldn’t  cover  up  his  crime.  The  check  was 
more  than  I  ever  had  or  ever  could  borrow.  Well, 
to  save  my  boy’s  life  from  being  ruined  before  it 
really  had  begun,  H  shifted  the  blame  over  to  myself, 
and  then  deserted  my  family  without  knowing  what 


would  happen  to  them. 

I  know  I  was  weak  but  ten  years  later,  when  I 
returned  West  with  a  comfortable  sum  of  money  and 
determination  to  face  the  consequences  of  my  son’s 
crime,  I  found  that  my  wife  had  died  of  grief,  and 
that  my  children  had  been  sent  to  an  orphan  asylum 
after  mjy  wife’s  parents  had  passed  away.  I  have 
spent  my  life  grieving  over  my  error,  instead  of 
building  a  new  life  for  myself.  Now  I  am  an  old 
man,  penniless  and  alone.” 

When  he  had  finished  his  story,  the  woman  and 
Ted  were  silent  for  a  moment.  With  tears  in  her 
eyes,  she  looked  at  the  old  m(an,  while  Ted  silently 
vowed  that  he  would  change  his  ways  and  never 
again  worry  his  parents. 

The  old  man  took  a  small  picture  from  his  pock¬ 
et  and  showed  it  to  the  woman  and  boy.  As  soon  as 
she  saw  it,  she  fell  on  her  knees,  sobbing  brokenly, 
“Father,  father,  it  is  I,  Marcia,  your  daughter.  I’ve 
hated  you  for  so  many  years  for  what  you  did.  but 
now  that  I  have  found  you  I  have  only  love  and  pity 
in  mlv  heart  for  you.  God  must  have  meant  ns  to  be 
together.”  During  this  touching  scene,  Ted  quiet¬ 
ly  slipped  out  into  the  nigT.it,  unashamed  of  the  tears 
that  coursed  down  his  cheeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rjoss  sat  in  the  living-room  of  their 
small  but  comfortable  home  as  Ted  ran  in.  “Hello, 
Mom!  Hello,  Dad!”  he  cried.  “From  now  on  I’m 
going  to  be  different.  Il’m  going  to  study,  stay  in 
nights,  and  do  whatever  you  want  me  to  and — ” 

“Say.  son.”  said  his  astonished  father,  “what 
brought  this  on?” 

Tt  wasn’t  long  before  he  had  the  whole  story. 

“I’m  proud  of  you,  son,”  said  Mr.  Ross  with  a 
voice  choking  with  emotion,  whilt  Mrs.  Ross  kissed 
her  son  for  the  first  time  in  years,  saying  within  her¬ 
self.  “Thank  you,  God.  for  the  two  sheep  you  re¬ 
turned  to  the  fold  tonight —  a  parent  to  his  daughter 
and  a  son  to  his  parents.” 

Constance  Hatson,  '42 


ONE  FAULT’S  CHRISTMAS 

A  thick  damp  haze  hung  over  the  city  as  Frank 
Farter  turned  from  the  main  thoroughfare  to  one  of 
the  many  avenues  leading  to  the  poorer  section  of 
the  citv.  As  he  walked  slowly  down  the  avenue,  his 
fe°t.  numb  with  the  cold.  Frank  wondered  why  a  fel¬ 
low  of  eighteen,  honest,  upright,  and  with  a  desire 
t n  work  for  a  living,  should  have  to  walk  the  streets 
for  days,  yes,  even  for  weeks  to  find  any  kind  of  a 
tob.  He  thought  of  his  mother,  her  smiling  face 
lined  with  the  work  of  many  years.  He  thought  how 
often  she  had  put  a  loving  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
when  he  became  disgusted  with  the  world  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  said,  “Never  mind,  Frank,  you’re  bound 
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to  find  a  job.  Someone’s  going  to  be  proud  to  em¬ 
ploy  you  one  of  these  days.”  Frank  thought  of  little 
Mary,  (his  six  year  old  sister,  who  had  waited  pa¬ 
tiently  for  weeks  for  Christmas  and  Santa  Claus  to 
come.  He  thought  of  the  disappointment  there’d  be 
in  her  little  heart  when  she  found  that  Santa  had 
1  or  gotten  her  on  Christfltas  morning. 

He  had  unconsciously  stopped  before  a  large  de¬ 
partment  store  window.  In  the  darkness  he  could 
just  make  out  some  of  the  expensive  toys  in  the  win¬ 
dow.  There  were  games  of  all  descriptions,  dolls 
and  everything  that  children  hold  dear.  He  wondered 
if  the  good  Lord,  on  this  night  of  nights,  had  for¬ 
gotten  that  people  such  as  he  still  existed. 

As  he  looked,  he  became  aware  of  a  tiny  pin¬ 
point  of  light  moving  about  in  the  rear  of  the  store. 
•'That  doesn’t  look  right  by  any  means,”  murmured 
Frank,  and  he  walked  quietly  but  swiftly  into  an  al¬ 
ley  that  ran  along  the  side  of  the  building.  He  ciame 
to  a  steel  door,  and  upon  examination,  found  that 
the  lock  had  been  broken  and  the  marks  of  some 
sort  of  sharp  tool  were  left  on  the  door  casing.  The 
door  opened  slightly  when  he  grasped  it,  and  he  was 
able  to  look  inside.  There  on  the  floor,  just  inside 
the  door,  lay  the  prostrate  form  of  a  man.  Frank 
pushed  the  door  open  quickly,  slid  inside,  and 
closed  it  quietly.  He  stood  for  a  moment,  the  beat 
of  his  heart  pounding  in  his  ears  like  a  kettle  drum. 
His  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  man  on  the 
floor  who  was  now  moaning  weakly.  Kneeling 
down  lie-side  the  man,  he  found  that  the  poor  fel¬ 
low’s  head  was  deeply  gushed. 

His  first  thought  was  to  call  a  policeman  but  he 
quickly  changed  his  mifild  as  he  heard  the  footsteps 
of  someone  walking  with  cat-like  agility  in  the 
store.  He  found  refuge  behind  a  pile  of  packing 
boxes  and  waited,  breathless,  as  the  figure  came 
nearer.  Frank  could  see  his  face  quite  clearly  now 
in  the  rays  of  the  small  flashlight  he  was  carrying. 
The  terror  within  ’him  rose  so  that  he  wanted  to 
cry  out  at  the  top  of  his  lungs.  He  tried  to  think 
through  the  pounding  in  his  ears  and  at  last,  either 
through  fear  or  a  sudden  burst  of  courage,  he  moved 
quickly  from  his  position  behind  the  boxes.  Running 
low,  he  hit  the  thick-set  figure  from  behind  with  a 
flying  tackle.  The  two  slid  along  the  waxed  floor 
and  came  to  a  stop  with  a  sickening  thud  against 
the  counter.  Back  and  forth  they  rolled.  Frank 
warded  off  his  adversary’s  blows  at  first,  but  he  be¬ 
came  weaker  as  the  burglar,  having  somehow  reached 
his  gun,  beat  him  about  the  face  and  head  with  its 
butt.  He  felt  a  sharp  pain  strike  like  a  bolt  of 
lightening  from  the  back  of  his  head  and  slipped  in¬ 
to  unconsciousness  as  a  siren  whined  faintly  in  the 
distance. 

The  hospital  room  was  clean  and  white,  and  the 


sunlight  streaming  through  the  windows  seemed  to 
make  everything  upon  which  it  alighted,  sparkle. 
Frank  became  aware  that  two  or  three  people  were 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  then  a  warm 
little  hand  slid  into  his,  •'Good  morning,  Frank,” 
said  a  shy  voice.  It  was  little  Mary. 

Frank  opened  his  eyes  and  with  difficulty  said, 
Did  Santa  come,  Mary?” 

My,  yes!”  cried  she,  ‘‘and  I  got  my  doll  and 
toys  and  everything.” 

"This  is  Mr.  Jackson,  Frank,”  said  his  mother. 
"He’s  the  owner  of  the  store  that  was  broken  into.” 

"My  boy,  to  say  ihat  your  act  was  one  of  brav¬ 
ery,  isn’t  doing  it  justice.  Your  mother  tells  me 
>  ou  were  looking  for  work.  If  that’s  true,  you  need- 
n  t  look  further.  As  soon  as  you’re  well,  there’s  a 
position  waiting  lor  you  in  the  firm  of  Jackson  and 
White.  Under  the  circumstances,  it’s  the  least  I  can 
do  for  you.” 

As  Frank  looked  from  little  Mary  to  his  mother, 
whose  tearful  eyes  were  sparkling,  he  thought,  ‘‘May¬ 
be  the  Lord  hasn’t  forgotten  us  after  all.”  Frank 
knew  in  his  heart,  however,  that  He  hadn’t. 

John  MeGowan,  ’41 


A  REAL  FRIENDSHIP 

On  board  a  ship  which  was  sailing  to  the  West 
Indies  were  two  girls,  Coralie  Harris  and  Phyllis 
Travers.  Both  lived  in  New  York.  Coralie’s  father 
was  a  steel  manufacturer,  and  Phyllis  was  heiress  to 
her  uncle’s  estates  in  Newport,  R.  I.  These  chums 
were  the  same  age  and  had  met  each  other  at  a  fin¬ 
ishing  school  in  B'oston. 

On  this  February  day,  as  the  ship  sailed  out  of 
New  1  ork  Harbor,  they  were  seated  in  deck  chairs, 
talking  about  the  wonderful  time  they  were  to  have 
during  their  two  months’  vacation  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies.  As  they  talked,  they  did  not  notice  a  young 
man  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age  looking  at 
them.  Because  they  had  their  faces  turned  in  the 
opposite  direction,  they  were  unaware  of  his  pres¬ 
ence.  He  had  been  watching  them  for  ten  minutes 
and,  when  Coralie  turned  and  met  his  gaze,  he 
smiled.  He  raised  his  hat  and  came  over  to  speak 
to  them.  He  introduced  himself  as  Gale  Winters 
from  Connecticut.  For  a  while  they  talked,  and 
then  it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner  and  the  girls 
vent  to  their  rooms. 

That  night  there  was  a  dance  aboard  the  liner. 
Coralie  and  Phyllis  were  there  and  both  had  many 
admirers  with  whom  they  danced.  During  one  dance 
Coralie  heard  some  one  address  her:  ‘‘Miss  Harris, 
may  I  have  the  next  dance?”  She  turned  and  saw 
that  it  was  Mr.  Winters,  their  new  acquaintance. 
She  had  the  next  dance  and  many  others  after  that. 
He  also  danced  with  Phyllis  but  seemed  to  prefer 
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Coralie.  The  girls  learned  that  night  that  he  was 
going  to  Havana  on  a  matter  of  business.  After  it 
had  been  completed,  he  intended  to  stay  there  for 
a  month’s  vacation. 

During  the  trip,  Gale  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
the  company  of  the  two  girls.  The  three  of  them 
were  always  together,  and  Coralie  and  Phyllis  agreed 
that  he  was  a  very  delightful  young  man.  When  the 
Xirls  left  Gale  at  Havana,  he  promised  to  call  on 
tb  m  in  a  week  or  two  at  their  hotel. 

True  to  his  promise,  he  came  to  see  them.  Their 
friendship  grew  rapidly,  but  his  feeling  for  Coralie 
was  far  more  than  that  of  a  friend. 

One  night  when  he  called,  Phyllis  was  not  there, 
so  he  proposed  to  Coralie.  She  was  surprised,  for 
she  did  not  believe  that  he  was  in  love  with  her.  She 
refused  and  told  'him  that  she  liked  his  friendship 
but  did  not  love  him.  He  -was  blue,  but  in  the  weeks 
following  showed  no  signs  of  it.  Coralie  did  not  tell 
Phyllis.  This  was  the  first  secret  she  had  ever  kept 
from  her  friend. 

As  a  means  of  revenge,  Gale  asked  Phyllis  to 
marry  him.  She  accepted  and  they  made  plans  for 
a  May  wedding.  When  Phyllis  told  of  her  engage¬ 
ment.  Coralie  was  so  surprised  that  she  found  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  hide  her  emotions.  But  Phyllis  was  too 
happy  to  notice  it. 

In  April  the  two  chums  returned  to  New  York. 
Coralie  was  as  happy  as  Phyllis  herself  in  helping 
with  the  wedding  plans  and  was  the  bridesmaid  at 
the  marriage  which  took  place  in  her  home.  Then 
Phyllis  and  Gale  left  for  Bermuda  on  their  honey¬ 
moon. 

Coralie  had  never  known  such  loneliness  as  she 
experienced  in  the  next  month.  It  didn’t  seem  pos¬ 
sible  that  she  would  miss  Phvllis  so  much  and,  when 
Phvllis  returned,  they  were  not  quite  so  friendly  as 
before  her  marriage. 

In  the  weeks  fallowing  Phyllis’  return,  Coralie 
noticed  her  chum  locked  worried.  Phyllis  confided 
in  her  and  told  her  that  Gale  did  not  work,  but  he 
seemed  to  set  his  money  in  some  unknown  manner. 
'There  were  also  some  verv  disreputable  men  who 
came  to  visit  him  and  Phvllis  did  not  know  what 
connection  thev  could  have  with  her  husband. 

Some  weeks  later.  Coralie  went  to  visit  some 
wealthv  friends  of  her  father.  At  eleven  o’clock,  as 
she  was  returning  home,  two  men  stopped  her  and 
demanded  her  jewels  which  consisted  of  a  watch, 
rines,  and  a  necklace,  gifts  from  her  father.  When 
she  told  her  father  about  the  experience,  he  engaged 
the  best  New  York  detectives  to  search  for  the 
thieves. 

After  two  weeks  had  elapsed  during-  which  time 
Coralie  had  given  up  hope  of  ever  catching  them, 
Mr.  Harris  received  a  telegram  'which  said  that  they 


had  been  found  and  trailed  to  their  Tooms.  Coralie 
brought  charges  against  them.  They  told  the  police 
that  they  were  in  the  employ  of  another  man.  At 
first  the  robbers  would  not  give  their  employer’s 
name,  but  later  they  weakened  and  accused  Gale 
Winters  of  being  the  leader  of  the  gang.  Coralie  was 
astonished  at  this  sudden  change  of  events. 

The  next  day  she  had  Gale  call  upon  her  and 
they  talked  together  for  two  hours.  Coralie  agreed 
to  drop  the  charges  against  him  if  he  promised  to 
leave  that  line  of  work  for  Phyllis’  sake.  Gale 
thanked  her  and  promised  to  start  over  again. 

A  year  later,  Phyllis  and  Gale  moved  to  Rhode 
Island,  where  Gale  started  in  business  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Harris.  Although  Coralie  lived 
with  them,  nothing  was  ever  said  to  Phyllis  about 
Gale’s  former  business. 

The  chums,  together  again,  were  happy  even 
though  Coralie  knew  something  which  she  would 
never  reveal  to  Phyllis.  Their  friendship  was  so  fine 
that  she  did  not  wish  to  ruin  Phyllis’  happiness. 

Rjita  Quinn,  ’41 


UNEXPECTED  RESULTS 

In  the  sprawling  hills  of  Vermont,  situated  near 
a  small  village,  was  a  large,  select  college  by  the 
name  of  Bentworth  University,  which,  as  the  village 
people  said,  was  merely  a  playground  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  rich. 

Hurrying  along  the  campus  of  the  large  univer¬ 
sity,  two  young  girls  did  not  notice  the  approach  of 
two  boys,  who  apparently  had  something  to  say  to 
them. 

“Whoa  up  there,”  said  the  dark-haired  boy,  Jack 
Ames.  “Where  are  you  two  going?” 

“Yes,”  said  his  companion,  Tad  Anderson,  “we’ve 
been  -waiting  for  you  for  a  half  hour  at  the  east  door 
of  the  gymnasium.  (I  thought  the  four  of  us  were 
going  for  a  ride  in  Jack’s  car  this  afternoon.’ 

“Oh,”  said  Betty  Thomas,  “we  can’t  go  this  af¬ 
ternoon;  we’ve  got  two  term  tests  coming  up  to¬ 
morrow  which  must  be  studied  this  afternoon,  if  you 
want  us  to  go  to  the  prom  with  you  next  week.” 

“I’m  not  going  to  study  my  algebra,”  said  Jane 
Albertson,  with  a  grimace  at  them.  “I  couldn’t  pass 
in  a  test  in  algebra,  if  old  ‘Gusty’  (the  college  nick¬ 
name  for  Mr.  Gustason)  gave  me  all  the  problems 
ahead  of  time.” 

“Oh,  yes,  you  are  going  to  study,”  said  Betty. 

“Am  I  really?”  queried  Jane. 

“Yes,”  came  the  answer  in  a  chorus  from  the 
two  boys. 

“Oh!!!”  exclaimed  Jane. 

So  all  that  afternoon,  Jane  and  Betty  sat  study¬ 
ing  in  their  room  in  the  dormitory.  When  both  of 
them  felt  that  they  knew  their  French  well  enough 
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to  pass  the  test,  they  started  on  their  algebra.  After 
studying  for  half  an  hour,  Jane  threw  her  book  on 
her  desk  and  exclaimed,  “I  give  up:  I  really  can’t 
do  it,  Betty.” 

Very  sternly,  Betty  took  the  book,  shoved  it  into 
Jane's  hand,  and  pushed  her  into  an  easy  chair. 

‘You  study  that  and  know  it  or  else  you  can’t 
go  to  the  prom  next  week ;  for  you  know  what  your 
father  said  the  last  time  he  was  up  here.  If  you 
don’t  pass  in  all  your  tests,  he  won’t  allow  you  to 
go  to  the  prom  with  Tad,  Jack,  and  me;  and  you 
know  the  plans  we’ve  got  for  that  night.  Now  study!” 
And  with  that,  Betty  went  back  to  her  desk,  while 
Jane  savagely  opened  her  book  and  started  study¬ 
ing  earnestly. 

The  next  mcrning  before  going  into  their  algebra 
class,  the  two  girls  were  talking  to  Tad  and  Jack 
when  Jane  dramatically  exclaimed,  “Cross  your  fin¬ 
gers  for  me!”  With  that,  the  bell  rang,  and  they 
scampered  to  their  classes. 

“Ready  class!”  said  Mr.  Gustason,  the  algebra 
teacher,  after  he  had  passed  out  the  examination 
sheets.  The  test  was  on. 

Came  prom  night  and  the  two  girls  went  to  the 
dance  with  Jack  and  Tad. 

“Oh,  am  I  glad  I  studied  and  got  that  79%  in 
algebra!”  said  Jane. 

“79% !”  chirped  Betty  gaily.  “Listen,  child,  you 
beat  ire  by  5  points.  You  had  the  highest  mark  in 
the  class,  not  a  79%,  but  a  97%. ”  And  with  that 
she  danced  off  with  Tad. 

“Dance?”  asked  Jack. 

But  Jane  didn’t  even  hear  him;  she  just  stood 
there  watching  Betty  dancing  with  Tad.  She  was 
so  stunned  sho  couldn’t  even  move. 

Regina  Quinn,  ’42 


THE  ABANDONED  MINE 

“Geo  is  this  exciting!”  said  Billy  Roe  to  him¬ 
self  as  he  read  “The  Adventures  of  a  Gypsy,’  “I 
wish  I  could  be  a  gypsy.”  Billy  was  a  ten  year  old 
boy  who  lived  on  a  good  sized  ranch  in  California. 
Billy’s  summer  vacation  had  started,  so  he  spent  his 
spare  time  reading  gypsy  stories. 

That  night  when  Billy  was  in  bed,  the  thoughts 
of  the  adventurous  gypsy  ran  through  his  mind.  Af¬ 
ter  his  mother  and  father  had  retired,  he  carefully 
climbed  out  of  bed,  put  on  his  clothes,  and  slowly 
descended  the  stairs.  After  getting  something  to 
cook,  he  went  outdoors  to  get  Tex.  Tex,  of  course, 
was  'his  faithful  police  dog  who  seemed  to  under¬ 
stand  Billy  very  well. 

“’Come  on  Tex!  Come  on!”  yelled  Billy,  “let’s 
get  going.” 

The  young  boy  and  his  dog  walked  towards  the 
path  that  lead  through  the  woods.  After  getting  a 


fair  distance  from  his  home,  he  gathered  some  wood 
and  built  a  small  fire.  Then  he  roasted  his  precious 
weenie.  It  seemed  the  most  exciting  thing  in  the 
world  to  have  the  light  from  the  fire  shine  in  his 
eyes  and  to  hear  the  crackling  wood  that  was  cook¬ 
ing  his  lunch.  Tex,  by  the  way,  had  a  very  solemn 
look  tor  a  dog  that  was  full  of  fun.  He  seemed  to 
knew  that  trouble  was  ahead  for  both  of  them. 

After  the  lunch  was  over,  Billy  and  Tex  again 
started  on  their  way. 

“What’s  that?”  cried  the  young  gypsy,  “over 
there  in  the  bushes.  I’ll  come  over  and  get  you  if 
you  don't  come  out,”  he  yelled  bravely,  not  knowing 
that  his  young  voice  would  miean  nothing  to  one  of 
the  many  robbers  that  were  ^ound  in  California.  At 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  a  frightened  squirrel  ran  from 
the  bushes. 

Everything  went  fine  until  clouds  began  to  gath¬ 
er  and  the  trees  looked  like  black  ghosts.  Then  the 
thunder  roared  and  the  lightning  streaked  across 
the  sky. 

"We  had  better  find  some  place  to  stay  until  this 
rain  is^over,”  said  Billy  to  Tex.  “I  wish  I  were  home 
now.” 

Tex  also  wished  that  he  were  home,  too,  but  any¬ 
where  his  little  master  went,  he  would  go.  The  two 
wanderers  walked  another  mile  before  they  came 
to  a  shelter.  It  was  an  old,  abandoned  gold  mine 
that  haidn’t  been  worked  for  years.  The  gold  rush 
had  by  no  means  stopped,  but  apparently  this  mine 
was  worthless.  The  two  entered  the  mine  and  sat 
in  a  dark  corner.  It  looked  as  though  the  rain  waited 
for  them  to  get  inside  for,  as  scon  as  they  had  en¬ 
tered,  it  began  to  come  down  in  torrents. 

“Hey,  Mike,”  yelled  a  voice  from  below  the  place 
where  Billy  was  seated.  “There’s  somebody  up  there 
in  the  mine.” 

“Ah,  you’re  nuts;  it’s  only  the  rain,”  answered 
the  person  referred  to  as  Mike. 

Billy  didn’t  know  what  he  had  gotten  into.  He 
decided  to  get  out  of  there  before  they  discovered 
him.  But  it  was  too  late  now,  for  he  had  stumbled 
over  a  rock  and  Tex  began  to  bark.  The  young  boy 
ran  towards  the  opening,  after  he  got  up,  but  he  was 
pulled  back  again  by  some  man. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me?”  questioned 
the  frightened  child. 

“Shut  up!”  yelled  a  stern  voice,  “or  I’ll  do  some¬ 
thing  that  you  won’t  like  very  well.” 

Tex  was  being  treated  very  cruelly.  Pug,  anoth¬ 
er  of  those  strange  men,  took  the  dog  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  mine,  kicking  him  as  they  walked  along. 
Tex  was  worried  most  about  his  little  friend. 

Many  feet  below  the  ground,  in  another  part  of 
the  mine,  a  husky  man  led  his  child  captive  to  a 
small  room  where  the  rest  of  the  gang  were. 
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“So  that’s  what  we  were  afraid  of,”  said  their 
leader.  “We’ll  show  you  how  to  behave  like  a  little 
gentleman,  you  brat.” 

He  took  the  boy  and  pushed  him  into  a  cell  that 
had  formerly  been  part  of  the  narrow  tunnel,  but 
was  now  enclosed  by  thick  iron  bars.  The  cell  was¬ 
n’t  very  far  from  the  room  where  the  gangsters  were. 

Tex  was  in  another  part  of  the  mine.  Those 
cruel  men  had  tied  him  to  a  heavy  cart  and  made 
him  pull  it.  If  the  poor  dog  stopped  for  a  moment 
to  rest,  they  beat  him  with  a  heavy  whip. 

As  Billy  sat  in  hi3  cell,  wondering  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  his  dog,  he  heard  something  at  the  other 
end  in  the  darkness.  It  crawled  along  slowly  but 
surely  to  the  place  where  he  was  seated.  What  could 
this  creature  be?  For  protection  against  it,  Billy 
took  a  stick  that  was  nearby. 

“Who’s  there?”  asked  a  feeble  voice. 

“I’m  Billy  Roe,”  answered  the  young  boy. 

“So  those  rats  are  mean  enough  to  torture  chil¬ 
dren  ”  said  the  old  man. 

“Who  are  you?  What  are  you  doing  here?  Who 
are  those  men?”  questioned  the  perplexed  Billy. 

“Well,  Billy,  I’ll  tell  you  the  whole  story,”  began 
the  other  prisoner. 

“Many  years  ago,  when  the  gold  rush  had  just 
started,  my  father  went  to  California  to  look  for  gold. 
Being  one  of  the  first  to  arrive,  it  was  easier  for 
him  to  find  the  treasure  for  which  he  was  searching. 
Not  long  afterwards,  he  found  gold,  set  up  his  claim, 
and  soon  began  to  build  the  mine.  Two  years  later, 
the  mine  was  finished  and  the  workmen  had  started 
to  work. 

“After  he  died,  his  mine  was  left  to  me  and  I 
soon  had  it  working  as  well  as  he  did. 

“One  night,  after  the  workmen  had  gone  home, 
four  men  came  into  my  cabin.  They  asked  me  to 
sell  my  mine  but,  of  course,  I  refused.  They  began 
to  fight  "with  me  and  soon  had  me  bound. 

“Since  that  night,  four  years  ago,  I  have  been  kept 
in  this  dirty  prison  with  but  a  few  scraps  of  food. 
I  can’t  tell  you  what  they  have  been  doing  after  that. 
They  tell  me  nothing  of  the  outside  world  and  put 
me  to  work  for  ten  hours  a  day.  My  name  is  Mr. 
Walton.” 

“I  can’t  remembed  when  this  mine  was  work¬ 
ing.”  said  Billy. 

“No,  I  don’t  suppose  you  do  remember,  Billy,  be¬ 
cause  this  mine  had  just  started  to  thrive  when  it 
was  taken  away  from  me,”  said  Mr.  "Wlalton,  sadly. 

“'Isn’t  there  some  way  of  escape?”  qestioned 
Billy. 

“No,  there  isn’t  a  chance  of  escaping  from  this 
black  dungeon.  I’ve  tried  many  times  and  failed. 
Every  minute  while  you’re  working  in  the  mine  you 
are  guarded.”  answered  the  discouraged  man. 


Billy  began  thinking  of  the  many  years  he  would 
be  kept  in  this  terrible  cell.  If  only  he  had  stayed 
home,  where  he  belonged.  “Poor  Tex,”  he  murmured. 

“Tex,”  cried  Mr.  Walton,  “who  is  Tex?” 

“Tex  is  my  dog,”  said  Billy  proudly.  He  came 
with  me  when  I  ran  away.  Those  men  took  him 
somewhere.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  before?  That’s  our 
chance  of  escape,”  cried  the  man  rather  loudly. 

That  chance  didn’t  come  very  quickly.  Two  long 
days  went  by.  Billy  and  Mr.  Walton  worked  in  the 
mine  nearly  all  day.  It  wouldn’t  have  been  too  bad 
if  the  gold  was  for  themselves;  but  it  was  for  the 
men  that  kept  them  in  the  cell. 

On  the  third  night  that  Billy  spent  with  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ton,  they  heard  a  noise  outside  the  cell.  Tex  had 
come  at  last. 

“Come  on  boy,  come  on,”  coaxed  his  young  mas¬ 
ter,  “it’s  up  to  you  to  save  us.” 

Tex  listened  to  Billy  as  if  he  understood  what  he 
was  saying.  The  poor  dog  was  suffering  from  the 
cuts  that  the  whip  had  made  in  his  back. 

“Go  home,  Tex,  go  home  and  get  help!  help!” 
said  Billy.  “II  don’t  know  how  you’re  going  to  do  it, 
boy,  but  you’ve  just  got  to.  Go  ahead.” 

Tex  ran  off  in  the  direction  of  the  shaft  which 
was  the  only  outlet  to  the  outside  world.  He  was 
puzzled  as  he  looked  at  it.  The  only  possible  thing 
for  him  to  do  was  to  wait  until  one  of  the  gang  came 
and  lifted  the  shaft.  Two  hours  passed,  still  Tex 
waited  in  a  dark  corner  where  he  couldn’t  be  seen. 

Finally  Mike  and  Pug  came  along  looking  for 
the  dog.  They  couldn’t  find  him,  so  decided  to  go 
outside.  They  got  into  the  shaft  and  pulled  the  rope 
that  made  the  shaft  rise. 

As  soon  as  the  men  had  gotten  out  of  the  shaft 
and  were  out  of  sight,  Tex  ran  over  the  path  he  had 
taken  a  few  days  before.  In  an  hour  he  reached  the 
ranch  where  he  found  Mr.  Roe  searching  for  Billy. 
He  was  very  glad  to  see  Tex  but  he  was  all  the  more 
worried  about  his  son.  However,  the  dog  kept  bark¬ 
ing  so  that  at  last  Mr.  Roe  realiped  that  he  wanted 
to  lead  him  to  Billy. 

“II  think  I  should  get  some  help,”  said  Billy’s 
father;  “my  son  might  be  in  more  trouble  than  I 
suspect.” 

Mr.  Roe  went  to  town  and  found  the  sheriff  and 
two  of  his  deputies.  They  soon  started  on  their  way 
with  Tex  in  the  lead.  As  they  walked  towards  the 
mine,  somebody  fired  at  them.  The  sheriff  and  the 
three  other  men  fired  back. 

The  mine,  being  an  old  fire-trap,  soon  caught 
fire  and  smoked  the  four  bandits  out. 

Inside  the  mine,  Billy  and  Mr.  Walton  were  talk¬ 
ing.  “Tex  must  have  gotten  through,”  said  the  hap¬ 
py  boy.  “At  last  we  can  get  out  of  this  cell.” 
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“Can’t  you  smell  smoke,  Billy?”  asked  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ton. 

“Yes,  I  can  smell  it  now,”  cried  Billy.  “We’ll 
never  be  saved!” 

The  inline  was  burning  rapidly.  Outside  the  four 
members  of  the  gang  shad  been  quickly  tied. 

“Billy  must  be  in  there,  cried  Mr.  Roe;  “we  have 
to  get  him.” 

Tex  led  the  way  again  into  the  burning  mine. 
The  smoke  was  terrible,  but  no  one  gave  up.  Far 
ahead  in  an  underground  tunnel,  Billy  and  a  strange 
voice  were  calling  for  help. 

“Hurry!  Hurry! ’’cried  Billy  to  his  father. 

But  when  Mr.  Roe  and  the  three  other  men  reached 
the  cell,  another  problem  had  to  be  solved.  Those 
thick  iron  bars  couldn’t  be  broken. 

“Start  hunting  boys,”  yelled  the  sheriff,  “and 
find  the  keys  to  that  door.” 

The  search  began.  The  fire  kept  getting  hotter. 
If  the  keys  weren’t  found  scon;  it  would  be  too  late. 
Billy’s  father  put  the  flashlight  over  the  walls  and 
then  he  went  into  the  room  where  Billy  had  first 
seen  the  gangsters.  The  kejs  were  on  the  table. 
Mr.  Roe  ran  over  to  the  cell  and  quickly  opened  the 
door.  Billy  and  Mr.  Walton  started  to  run  with 
the  others  to  the  shaft. 

After  they  were  outside,  the  sheriff  heard  Mr. 
Walton’s  long  story  of  the  many  years  he  was  held 
prisoner  by  the  outlaws. 

“It’s  your  turn  now,  Billy,”  said  Mr.  Roe.  “What 
happened  to  you?” 

“I  ran  away,  Dad,  but  I  promise  I’ll  never  do  it 
again,”  cried  Billy. 

Because  Mr.  Walton  wasn’t  in  good  health  after 
being  kept  pri  :cner  in  the  rline  for  four  years,  Fil¬ 
ly’s  father  ashed  him  to  stay  at  his  ranch  until  he 
was  better. 

Billy  was  glad  of  his  new  friends  company,  but 
didn’t  particularly  care  about  being  a  gypsy  again. 

Virginia  Hadley,  ’42 


AN  EXCITING  TIME 

The  cold  December  air  pierced  the  rosy  cheeks 
of  the  eager,  young  skiers.  A  distinct  line  of  them 
could  be  seen  starting  up  the  long  mountain.  Some 
had  their  skiis  on  their  feet;  others  carried  them  on 
their  shoulders. 

“Only  a  little  farther,”  said  Janet  Harding,  a 
fair-haired  girl  of  eighteen. 

“Thank  goodness!”  exclaimed  Susan  Greene.  I’m 
nearly  exhausted.” 

“We’ll  stay  at  the  cabin  over  night.  Then  we 
can  start  out  early  in  the  morning,  as  we  boys  would 
like  to  do  some  hunting  around.”  suggested  Susan’s 
cousin,  Fred. 

Presently  they  came  in  sight  of  a  fairly  good 


sized  cabin.  After  the  boys  started  a  fire  in  the  stove, 
they  had  a  jolly  meal.  The  wind  howled  fiercely 
outside,  but  inside  they  all  felt  warm  and  cosy,  know¬ 
ing  they  were  safe  from  its  fury. 

Soon  after  they  went  to  bed  they  were  all  lost 
in  slumber  except  Janet,  who  was  restless  and  could¬ 
n’t  sleep.  She  dressed  and  th  night  that  she  might  ski 
around  near  the  cabin  until  she  was  tired.  Al¬ 
though  it  was  late  in  the  night,  she  had  no  fear  of 
getting  lost  because  there  was  a  bright  moon  light¬ 
ing  all  the  country-side. 

She  had  been  skiing  for  about  an  hour  before  she 
realized  that  the  mioon  had  gone  behind  some  very 
large,  dark  clouds.  She  turned  to  look  for  the  cabin 
but  it  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  It  was  getting  colder 
every  moment  and  Janet  realized  that  it  would  be 
snowing  in  a  little  while.  Ilf  she  stayed  there,  she 
would  freeze. 

She  started  along,  hardly  able  to  see  in  front  of 
her.  How  long  she  had  traveled  she  did  not  have 
any  idea,  but  she  did  know  that  she  was  getting  very 
tired  and  if  something  didn’t  happen  soon,  she  would 
fall  asleep  in  the  snow  and  freeze  to  death. 

“Is  that  a  light  or  am  I  dreaming?”  she  asked 
herself  as  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  bright  light 
coming  through  a  window  of  an  old,  dilapidated 
house.  “And  a  house,  too!”  she  exclaimed  as  she 
came  nearer.  “My,  that  fire  in  there  looks  good.  I 
may  as  well  ask  admittance  as  stay  out  here  in  the 
cold.” 

As  she  said  this,  the  door  opened  and  she  en¬ 
countered  a  group  of  fierce  looking  men,  who  had 
evidently  been  discussing  something  important. 

“What’s  this!”  cried  one  of  the  men.  “A  snoop¬ 
er,  eh.” 

“Oh,  no,  sir,”  replied  Janet.  I’m  lost  and,  as  I 
happened  to  see  your  fire,  I  thought  I  might  go  in 
and  get  warm.” 

“A  likely  story,”  snapped  the  man  with  sarcasm. 
“Suppose  you  come  inside  anyhow.” 

Seizing  her  roughly  he  pushed  her  into  th  room 
which  she  had  seen  from  the  window.  “We  don’t 
like  -snoopers  around  here,  see,”  said  the  man,  as  he 
led  her  to  another  room  off  the  first  one.  “Get  in 
there  till  we  come  for  you.”  And  with  this  he  locked 
the  door. 

She  could  hear  them  talking  in  the  next  room 
but  could  only  make  out  bits  of  what  they  were  say¬ 
ing. 

“Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do.  Slim?”  asked  a 
little  short  man.  “We  don’t  know  but  what  she’s 
heard  our  conversation.  And  that  won’t  do.  What 
if  the  government  finds  out?” 

“Yeah —  that’ll  be  just  too  bad  for  us.  Weasel,’’ 
replied  the  man.  “But  say.  I’ve  got  it.  We’ll  pre¬ 
tend  she’s  an  alien,  too.  and  the  rest  will  be  simple. 
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We’ll  deport  her  instead  of  importing,  see?” 

Janet  did  not  hear  the  rest.  So  they  were  want¬ 
ed  by  the  government.  ‘‘Oh,  I  must  get  out  of  here,” 
she  said  to  herself  and  began  looking  around  the 
room  for  another  door.  But  no — no  such  luck — but 
wait,  what  was  that  window  up  there?  It  was  a  sky¬ 
light.  “I’ll  pile  everything  up  on  top  of  everything 
else,”  she  thought  and  immediately  carried  out  her 
plan. 

When  she  opened  the  skylight,  she  was  on  top 
of  the  roof.  Oh,  what  a  slippery  roof  it  was  with 
all  the  snow  and  ice  on  it! 

“If  you  slip  now,  it’s  just  too  bad,”  she  said  to 
herself.  After  slow,  careful  management,  she  fi¬ 
nally  dropped  to  the  ground,  found  her  skiis,  and  was 
off  on  them  quickly  as  a  flash. 

She  traveled  down  the  trail  as  fast  as  she  could. 
She  didn’t  know  where  she  was  going,  but  any  place 
to  get  away  from  those  smugglers. 

After  she  had  skied  down  a  few  slopes,  she  was 
surprised  to  see  just  ahead  of  her.  the  town  where 
the  snow-train  had  stopped,  bringing  the  skiers  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  She  immediately  went  to 
the  sheriff’s  office. 

“Sheriff.”  she  exclaimed,  “come  to  the  mountain, 
quicklv.  There  are  some  smugglers  up  there.” 

The  sheriff,  who  had  been  awakened  from  a 
peaceful  sleep  by  Janet’s  sudden  bursting  into  his 
office,  said,  “Go  on  home.  girl.  You’re  crazy — must 
have  been  dreaming.  Who  ever  heard  of  smugglers 


up  in  these  mountains,  ha!” 

“Oh,  please,  sheriff.  I  tell  you  I’m  not  dream¬ 
ing,”  cried  Janet. 

After  much  persuasion  on  Janet’s  part,  they 
started  out,  the  sheriff  taking  some  of  his  men  with 
him. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  hide-out,  the  smug¬ 
glers  were  still  inside,  so  the  sheriff  and  his  men, 
after  a  little  struggle,  came  out  with  the  smugglers, 
hand-cuffed. 

“My  golly,  miss.”  said  the  sheriff,  “I  never  knew 
or  thought  there  was — ” 

“Oh,  never  min'd!”  exclaimed  Janet.  “You’ve 
caught  them  and  that’s  the  main  thing.  Now  if  I  can 
only  find  the  cabin.  Do  you  know  where  it  is?” 

“Why,  sure,”  replied  the  sheriff.  “It’s,  just  over 
t’other  hill  a  little  way.” 

So  once  more  Janet  started  out  on  her  skiis.  She 
arrived  at  the  cabin  just  as  everyone  was  getting 
ready  to  go  out  to  look  for  her.  Her  friends  were 
so  excited  they  didn’t  even  notice  her  standing  in 
the  doorway. 

“Oh  where  can  she  be?”  wailed  Susan.  “Maybe 
she’s  frozen  to  death  or  maybe  a  bear  caught  her 
or—” 

“Here  T  am.”  put  in  Janet,  “and  no  bear  caught 
me.  nor  am  I  quite  frozen  to  death.” 

Jmsmeldiatelv,  everyone  burst  forth  with  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  her  adventure. 

Virginia  Donaghey,  ’43 
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CHRISTMAS  NIGHT 

Out  on  a  hillside 
Covered  with  white, 

Down  from  the  Heavens 
Shines  a  great  light. 

There  are  the  shepherds 
Guarding  their  sheep; 

All  through  the  long  night 
Their  watch  they  keep. 

While  in  a  stable 
In  Bethlehem  town, 

Midst  the  soft  lowing, 

A  Babe’s  lying  down. 

The  wise  men,  great  kings, 

Led  by  that  star, 

Come,  bringing  rich  gifts 
Borne  from  afar. 

Let’s  join  them  now; 

Worship  the  King. 

Give  Him  ourselves; 

His  praises  sing. 

In  this  way  alone 
Shall  we  truly  show 
Our  joy  in  that  One 
Whose  birth  we  know. 

Emma  Brooks,  ’41 


OCTOBER 

Shuffling  through  leaves 
In  color  so  gay, 

Waking  up  early 

To  a  sharp,  pungent  day; 

Mist  in  the  morning, 

Mist  then  at  night, 

Filling  the  soul 
With  elusive  delight; 

Smoke  stinging  one’s  nostrils, 

Wind  blowing  one’s  hair. 

The  odor  of  apples, 

One  knows  not  from  where; 

The  thud  of  the  football, 
Spontaneous  cheers, 

The  happy  stands, 

Packed  in  tiers; 

I  often  wish 
That  we  were  bound 
To  have  October 
All  the  year  ’round. 

Ruth  Garvey,  ’41 


THE  HOPES  OF  MEN 

The  hopes  of  men  are  like  the  trees 
With  roots  sunk  deep  in  the  soil; 

They  spring  from  the  smallest  seeds 

And  blossom  forth  with  years  of  toil. 

George  Murray,  ’41 


SUNSET  REFLECTIONS 

When  golden  sun  sinks  in  the  west 
And  rainbow  colors  fire  the  sky, 

I  like  that  part  of  day  the  best 
With  evening  shadows  drawing  nigh. 

'Tis  then  that  nature  goes  to  rest; 

The  turmoil  and  the  strife  will  cease. 
And  living  things  will  soon  be  bless’d 
With  drowsiness  and  quiet  peace. 

Arlene  Trudeau,  ’41 


A  CHRISTMAS  PRAYER 

I  look  upon  the  world  so  white 
On  this  glad  Christmas  morn, 

And  think  of  all  the  other  lands 
Which  merciless  war  has  torn. 

Oh,  would  that  this  fair  land  of  ours 
May  never  see  the  day 
When  cruel  wars  shall  come  to  us. 

And  hatred  have  full  sway! 

Edith  M.  Craft.  ’41 
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LONDON  AIR  RAID 

At  last  the  blacked-out  city  sleeps, 

■its  broken  silhouette  against  the  sky; 
Weary,  with  still  the  spirit  to  defy, 

Relaxed  from  the  vigil  it  keeps. 

Once  more  the  sirens  scream  and  shriek, 
Again  is  heard  the  oncoming  raiders; 

Guns  thunder,  answering  these  invaders 
Whose  vengeance  on  the  city  wreak. 

Below  the  war-torn  trembling  ground, 

A  city’s  hiding  from  these  birds  of  prey. 
Though  battered,  yet  it  rises  to  the  day; 

For  now,  “All  clear”  the  sirens  sound. 

Arthur  Fowle,  ’41 


THE  PASSING  OF  A  DAY 

’Tis  morn — the  world  is  bright  and  gay 

With  sparkle  and  hope  for  the  coming  day. 

The  world  is  awake  and  spirits  soar. 

’Tis  morn;  the  dark  night  is  o’er. 

’Tis  noon  and  the  day  is  half  gone. 

There  is  pride  in  the  thought  of  something  done ; 
A  pause  for  rest  at  midday,  arid  then 
All  is  abuzz  with  work  again. 

’Tis  evening — the  day’s  work  is  o’er; 

Everyone  turns  toward  home  once  more. 

’Tis  the  close  of  the  day,  the  end  of  the  light; 
Preparations  are  made  for  the  coming  night. 

’Tis  night  and  the  world  is  at  play, 

For  play  is  a  part  of  everyone’s  day; 

And  after  a  spell  of  joy  and  fun 

The  world  goes  to  rest,  awaiting  the  sun. 

Ruth  Lenfest,  ’42 


A  NEW  YEAR 

Think  not  now  of  your  worries, 

Cast  aside  all  of  your  fear, 

Blot  out  from  your  mind  the  sadness 
That  came  through  the  passing  year; 

All  thoughts  of  defeat  or  failure, 

These,  you  should  outward  thrust. 

Just  look  at  the  obscure  future 
With  happiness  and  trust. 

Resolve  to  be  a  bit  better, 

To  help  others  on  their  way 
While  awaiting  the  cycle’s  coming, 

For  this  is  New  Year’s  Day. 

Arthur  A.  Fowle,  ’41 


THE  STAR 

A  star  above  shone  forth  its  light. 

The  land  was  covered  all  in  white. 

The  whole  wide  world  slept  on  and  on 
While  in  a  manger  Christ  was  born.. 

The  Three  Wise  Men  who  came  from  afar. 
Were  guided  onward  by  the  star, 

And  when  at  last  they  reached  the  place, 
They  gazed  upon  the  Christ  Child’s  face. 

Phyllis  Donaghey,  ’41 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  FREE 

I’m  proud  to  live  in  America 

With  its  mountains,  plains,  and  sea. 

I  think  that  we  should  thank  our  God 
That  we  live  in  a  land  that’s  free. 

I  love  each  tree,  each  blade  of  grass. 

The  fragrant  perfume  of  the  flowers. 

I  wish  each  country  on  this  earth 
Could  be  as  fine  and  free  as  ours. 

Robert  C'avanagh,  ’41 


NIGHT 

The  silent  night  has  drawn  her  cloak 
About  this  weary  land. 

The  sky  is  powdered  with  bright  stars 
Tossed  from  out  Night’s  hand. 

The  houses  darken  one  by  one; 

The  streets  are  still  and  grey. 

The  reign  of  night  has  now  begun; 

The  day  has  slipped  away.  ’ 

Margaret  Thornton,  ’41 


OUR  PRAYER  FOR  PEACE 

Our  Father  in  Heaven, 

Watch  over  us,  we  pray. 

Tc  You  our  lives  we’ve  given 

To  guide  through  this  darkest  day. 

Wilt  Thou  reign  over  us 
In  this  beautiful  land 

That  Thou  hast  given  us 

To  keep  and  to  command. 

May  God  grant  us  peace, 

We  ask  on  bended  knee. 

May  cruel  war  soon  cease 
Is  our  prayer  to  Thee. 

Irene  Nordberg,  ’41 
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A  RAINY  DAY 


WISHING 

I  wish  I  were  a  snowflake 
Falling  from  above, 

For  snowflakes  are  such  pretty  things, 
And  gentle  as  the  dove. 

I  wish  I  were  a  rainbow; 

Almost  every  day 

I’d  spread  my  arch  o’er  all  the  world — 
Of  colors  bright  and  gay. 

I  wish  I  were  a  shiny  star, 

Blazing  in  the  sky; 

I’d  smile  on  all  the  folks  down  here. 

And  watch  them  from  on  high. 

I  wish  I  were  so  many  things ; 

But  then,  I  must  attest 
That  if  I  wish  some  soul  some  good, 

That  wish  would  be  the  best. 

Ruth  M.  Lenfest.  ’42 


Hid  in  a  corner,  seated  afar, 

Carried  am  I  to  a  distant  star; 

What  care  I  where  others  are? 

By  means  of  books  I  wander  away; 

I  need  not  return  the  livelong  day. 

What  care  I  what  others  play? 

The  rain  may  beat  and  the  wind  may  blow, 
Secure  am  I  in  my  book  chateau. 

What  care  I  where  others  go? 

Emma  Brooks,  ’41 


SUCCESS 

No  matter  what  race, 

No  matter  what  creed. 

If  you  work  hard, 

You’re  bound  to  succeed. 

Though  you  may  not  be 
From  a  famed  family 
If  you  will  take  heed, 

You’re  bound  to  succeed. 

Laura  Brewer,  ’42 


CLASS  IN  GEOM>ETR,Y 


Last  Spring  our  Track  Team  enjoyed  the  best 
season  in  many  a  year.  They  were  undefeated  and 
champions  of  the  Mystic  Valley  League.  In  every 
meet  these  boys  greatly  outclassed  their  opponents. 
The  scores  of  the  meets  were  as  follows: 

WOBURN  68  —  WAKEFIELD  9 

WOBURN  52  —  WALTHAM  2)5 

WOBURN  43  —  MAYNARD  29 
Triangular  Meet 

WOBURN  48^2,  PEABODY  9  1-2,  WIENTlHROP  30 
Mystic  Valley  Meet 

WOBURN  36  2-3,  WINTHRpP  17,  MELROSE 
16  1-3,  WATERTOWN  15.  WAKEFIELD  3. 

Coach  McGovern  states  that  although  the  track- 
sters  were  not  the  best  individually  that  Woburn  has 
ever  had.  they  were  by  far  the  best  balanced  group 
he  has  ever  coached.  Although  the  team  worked  as 
a  unit,  among  the  outstanding  performers  were  An¬ 
drew  Prousalis,  Paul  Logue.  and  Richard  Cavicchi  in 
the  sprints.  Larry  Cullen  completely  dominated  the 
mile  and  half-mile  races,  while  Bob  Roche  made  a 
good  showing  in  the  high  jumlp  and  sprints.  Bill 
E’rewer  also  helped  the  cause  by  his  performances 
in  the  high  jump  and  shot  put. 


FOOTBALL 

For  the  first  timie  in  12  years,  Woburn  has  cap¬ 
tured  the  Mystic  Valley  League  crown.  Possessing 
one  of  the  best  balanced  aggregations  in  the  history 
of  the  school,  the  Brennan  charges  have  compiled 
a  classy  record  for  themselves  by  winning  4,  tying  3, 
and  losing  1  (the  Winchester  game  not  having  been 
played  at  the  time  of  this  write-up.)  The  team  had 
plenty  of  spirit  and  fight  and  showed  good  sports¬ 
manship  on  all  occasions.  They  deserved  to  win. 
Another  reason  for  the  successful  season  was  the 
large  following  of  supporters  that  attended  the 
games. — bus-loads  on  several  occasions. 

After  getting  off  to  a  poor  start  in  the  Newton 
game,  the  Woburn  team  was  undefeated  for  7  con¬ 
secutive  games.  DeRosa,  Turgiss,  Lentini,  Pizzo,  Mul¬ 
len,  Lindmark  and  Co-Captain  E'egley  formed  a  solid 
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front  barrier.  This  is  usually  Woburn’s  strong  point. 
The  backfield  was  truly  a  great  one  with  Co-Cap¬ 
tain  “Connie”  O’Doherty  taking  most  of  the  block¬ 
ing  assignments  and  starring  on  the  defense,  “Lab- 
bie”  Brogna  doing  some  fancy  ball-carrying,  “Billy” 
Burke  (The  Braintrust)  calling  the  plays  and  doing 
bis  share  of  ball  carrying  and  kicking,  and  “Bob” 
Roche,  our  candidate  for  All-Scholastic  (honors,  giv¬ 
ing  outstanding  exhibitions  of  passing,  running  and 
kicking,  the  finest  ever  seen  at  this  school.  This 
record  was  achieved  by  a  team  far  from  the  heaviest 
ever  to  don  the  Woburn  colors. 

The  B*rennan  protegees  are  anxiously  awaiting 
the  annual  Turkey  Day  Classic  with  our  ancient  ri¬ 
val,  Winchester.  The  boys  don’t  wish  to  appear 
boastful,  but  they  expect  to  avenge  the  defeat  handed 
to  Woburn  three  years  ago. 


Newton  15  —  Woburn  0 

September  28: — 

With  the  Beatty  brothers  featuring  the  attack 
for  Newton,  Woburn  lost  its  opening  game  (a  non- 
League  game).  Over-confidence  and  the  “bowl”-like 
surroundings  aided  in  weakening  the  morale  of  the 
team.  Newton  accomplished  all  its  scoring  in  the 
first  half.  Woburn’s  team  found  itself  in  the  2nd  half 
and  penetrated  deeply  into  Newton  territory,  but 
was  unable  to  score  and  the  game  ended  with  New¬ 
ton  13,  and  Woburn  0. 

Woburn  26  —  Wlnthrop  6 

October  5: — 

Showing  a  complete  reversal  of  form,  the  boys 
really  opened  fire  on  a  sub-par  Winthrop  team  in  the 
next  game,  a  Mystic  Valley  League  encounter.  With 
Woburn’s  combination  of  O’Doherty,  Roche,  Brogna, 
and  Burke,  they  completely  outclassed  their  oppon¬ 
ents.  The  entire  team,  including  the  seconds,  showed 
a  well-balanced  and  well-drilled  eleven.  Late  in  the 
4th  period,  Coach  Brennan  inserted  the  “Tigers”  and 
Winthrop  ran  a  kick  back  about  60  yards  for  their 
only  score  of  the  game. 
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Woburn  (5  —  Wakefield  0 

October  12: — 

Starting  where  they  left  off  against  Winthrop, 
Woburn  scored  a  sensational  victory  over  the  heavily 
favored  Wakefield  eleven  in  a  Mystic  Valley  League 
game  on  the  home  field.  It  was  Woburn’s  second 
straight  League  win  and  placed  them  at  the  top  of 
the  League.  The  Wakefield  team,  up  to  this  game,  had 
been  unbeaten,  untied  and  unscored  upon.  The  game 
was  but  a  few  minutes  old  when  the  powerful  Wo¬ 
burn  machine  started  a  drive  which  ended  with 
“Labbie”  Brogna’s  sweeping  his  left  end  for  the  only 
tally  of  the  game.  The  Woburn  players  completely 
outclassed  their  opponents  in  every  department  es¬ 
pecially  in  fight  and  aggressiveness.  They  were 
wide  awake  and  alert  against  the  quick  Wakefield 
plays.  The  highly-touted  Wakefield  line  failed  to 
stand  up  against  such  heavy  pressure.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Woburn  barrier  was  as  impenetrable  as 
any  line  seen  here  for  many  a  day. 

Woburn  31  —  Stoneliam  6 
October  26: —  . 

Winning  their  third  consecutive  game  of  the 
year  the  Woburn  boys  completely  shellacked  a  weak 
and  inferior  Stoneham  aggregation.  With  Stone- 
ham  offering  little  resistance,  Coach  Brennan  placed 
his  “Tigers  and  Company”  into  -the  game  so  that 
they  might  gain  experience.  It  was  evidently  Stone- 
ham’s  weakest  team  in  years,  with  their  most  im¬ 
portant  players  out  of  action  with  injuries.  Their 
lone  tally  was  practically  a  repition  of  the  Win¬ 
throp  touchdown. 

Woburn  7  —  Saugus  7 

October  19: — 

Before  a  large  gathering  at  Saugus,  Woburn  en¬ 
gaged  in  another  non-League  game  which  ended  in 
a  tie.  The  Saugus  team  was  well-balanced  both  of¬ 
fensively  and  defensively,  and  was  regarded  by 
many  as  one  of  the  best  teams  in  the  State.  They 
were  successful  in  checking  Woburn,  but  only  after 
B'ob  Roche  dashed  92  yards  off  tackle  on  the  first 
Woburn  play  of  the  game.  This  lead  . was  held  until 
the  final  seconds  of  the  game.  At  this  point  Saugus 
gained  their  touchdown  by  grace  of  the  officials  on 
an  interference  penalty  which  gave  them  the  ball  on 
Woburn’s  2-yard  line.  It  was  Woburns  fourth  game 
without  a  defeat  since  their  opening  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Newton,  a  team  they  could  now  easily  take 
in  stride. 

Woburn  6  —  Melrose  6 

November  4 :- — 

Because  of  severe  rain  on  Saturday,  this 
game  was  played  on  Monday  after  school  at  Mel¬ 
rose.  This  was  a  Mystic  Valley  League  encounter, 
and  resulted  in  a  second  consecutive  tie.  Woburn 
scored  first  on  a  pass  from  Roche  to  McDonough, 


and  the  Melrose  razzle-dazzlers  scored  late  in  the 
game  on  a  series  of  running  plays  and  passes.  The 
field  was  rocky  and  muddy  and  was  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  both  teainqs.  This  was  the  second  game 
in  which  Woburn  had  been  unable  to  hold  a  touch¬ 
down  lead. 

Woburn  0  —  Watertown  0 

November  9:  — 

In  a  Mystic  Valley  encounter  at  Watertown, 
the  powerful  Woburn  grid  machine  was  held  to 
its  third  tie.  Woburn  had  several  fine  chances 
to  score,  but  Lady  Luck  turned  the  tide  once  again. 
Both  teams  were  evenly  matched,  with  Woburn  hav¬ 
ing  rather  more  scoring  chances  than  their  oppon¬ 
ents. 

Woburn  27  —  Revere  7 

-November  16:  — 

While  the  Woburn  players  were  giving  the 
once  over  to  a  fairly  good  Revere  team,  the  Wat- 
ertown-Melrose  game  was  the  real  interest  of  the 
fans.  Watertown  humbled  Melrose  12  to  7  that  same 
afternoon;  so  it  was  a  great  day  for  Woburn — both 
the  victory  at  Rjevere  and  the  winning  of  the  Mystic 
Valley  League  title.  This  is  the  first  Woburn  team 
to  achieve  this  title,  since  the  team  on  which  the 
coach  himself  played  won  this  honor  12  years  ago. 

Retting  back  to  the  game,  Revere  put  up  a  game 
fight,  but  they  failed  to  hold  the  “Woburn  Wreckers” 
as  the  Traveler  reporter  called  them,  who  gave  a 
fine  demonstration.  During  the  last  period,  Bob 
Roche,  who  had  been  giving  a  fine  show  of  running 
on  a  muddy  field,  suffered  a  broken  nose.  But  not 
even  a  broken  nose  will  keep  him  out  of  action  on 
Thanksgiving,  because  the  Winchester  game  is  the 
one  vame  we  have  been  waiting  for. 

Woburn  ?  —  Winchester  ? 

Nov.  28.—? 

T°40  CROSS  COUNTRY  TEAM 

The  Cross  Country  team,  although  not  so  com¬ 
plete  as  when  Cullen  and  Dlamont  were  with  us. 
have  just  t’nished  a  very  successful  season.  Cap¬ 
tained  bv  Joe  McC°ffertv  and  Mitchell  Kelley,  this 
team  defeated  Wakefield.  Reading  and  Winchester, 
and  was  defeated  by  Melrose,  Beverly  and  St.  John’s 
Academy.  Tbn  meet  with  St.  John’s  proved  espec¬ 
ially  interesting,  because  Larry  Cullen  former  Wo¬ 
burn  star,  led  the  field  and  set  a  ne™  track  record. 
Tn  the  Mystic  Valiev  Meet.  Mitchell  Kelley  was  the 
’first  Woburn  runner  to  finish  and  Woburn  tied  for 
third  place  with  Winthrop.  Kelley.  MeCafferty,  Mc- 
Fllhiney.  Teddy  and  Peter  Pappas  were  the  stars  for 
Woburn. 

The  complete  roster  of  the  team  and  scores  of 
the  meets  are  as  follows: 

John  McGovern.  Coach;  Donald  Johnson,  Man¬ 
ager;  Joseph  McCafferty,  Co-Captain;  Mitchell  Kel- 
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ley,  Co-Captain;  Frank  Norcross,  James  Lichoulas, 
Leo  McElhiney,  Peter  Pappas,  George  Pappas,  Sil¬ 
vio  Tortolano,  Lawrence  McManus. 


Sept. 

26 

Woburn  22  — 

Reading  36 

Oct. 

3 

Melrose  15  — 

Woburn  44 

Oct. 

7 

Woburn  19  — 

Wakefield  47 

Oct. 

11 

Woburn  25  — 

Winchester  32 

Oct. 

17 

Beverly  19  — 

Woburn  40 

Oct. 

22 

Woburn  23  — 

Reading  41 

Oct. 

30 

St.  John’s  17 

—  Woburn  3S 

GIRLS’  SPORTS 

BASKETBALL  has  once  again  proved  to  be  very 
popular  with  the  girls  of  Woburn  High.  Nearly  sev¬ 
enty-five  girls  signed  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea¬ 
son  with  Miss  Feeney.  Six  teams  have  been  formed, 
each  consisting  of  nine  players,  and  the  following 
have  been  chosen  as  captains:  Dorothy  Veno,  Betty 
Lanpher,  Norma  Fagner,  “Babe”  Mawn,  Regina 
Quinn,  and  Barbara  McLatchy. 

Although  many  of  our  best  basketball  stars  were 
graduated  last  year,  still  we  have  many  Juniors  and 
Seniors  who  can  easily  take  their  places,  and  there 
are  unite  a  few  Sophomores  who  are  very  good.  A 
series  of  games,  which  are  to  be  played  every  Tues- 
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day  at  the  close  of  school,  has  already  started.  So 
far,  the  teams  captained  by  B’etty  Lanpher  and 
“L’abe”  Mawn  are  tied  for  first  place. 

BADMINTON  has  leaped  ahead  as  the  chief  in¬ 
terest  among  the  girls  since  the  disappearance  of 
field  hockey  from  the  list  of  sports.  This  year  ap¬ 
proximately  twenty-five  to  thirty  girls  came  out  for 
this  sport  and  a  tournament  is  being  planned.  Every 
Thursday,  during  the  sixth  period,  the  more  ambi¬ 
tious  players  are  practicing  their  serves  and  learn¬ 
ing  to  count  the  intricate  badminton  score. 


BASKETBALL 

The  team  will  be  grouped  around  the  veterans: 
Doherty,  Queenin,  Mullins,  Cristaldi,  Dobbins,  Mar¬ 
tin,  Croft  and  Corbett.  Although  weakened  consider¬ 
ably  by  the  graduation  of  such  stars  as  Hutchinson, 
Sweeney,  Brophy,  Dickson.  C'avicchi  and  Rpss,  the 
team  will  shape  up  pretty  well.  But  Coach  McDon¬ 
ough  will  welcome  anyone  who  has  the  least  bit  of 
ability — why  not  give  it  a  try?  Queenin  and  Doherty 
came  over  from  the  champion  Junior  High  Basket¬ 
ball  Team.  The  first  practice  indicated  that  given 
the  material,  Coach  McDonough  will  make  a  winning 
quintet. 
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CLASS  NOTES 


il  C’ 

WiJi  whom  did  R.  McGovern  go  to  a  certain 
Scavanger  Hunt. 

Doesn’t  it  seem  odd  to  you  that  B.  Shea  and  M. 
Meehan  are  such  good  friends? 

We  Have: 

A  Noyes  but  ho  Loud 
A  Brown  but  no  Black 
A  Greenleaf  but  no  Whittier 
A  Barnes  but  no  Silo 


11  G  2 

Who  is  the  junior  (red  head)  that  P.  Mostika  is 
so  interested  in? 

Contrary  to  all  rumors  Peggy  Bassett  has  not 
changed  her  theme  song.  It  is  still  “Oh  Johnny.’ 

Why  doesn’t  Squeeze  Sawyer  stop  a  certain 
blond  fellow  from  shooting  elastics  at  her.  Ruthie 
won't  like  you  Squeeze. 

Our  prize  reader  in  poetry  is  Gerry  Lux  who 
gave  us  an  excellent  rendition  of  “Gunga  Din”  the 
other  day. 

Does  Carlton  Boutwell  actually  understand  those 
Physics  rules  he  recites. 

Hugo  Wikman  is  very  shy,  tell  us  who  she  is 
Hugo. 

The  sweetest,  quietest  boy  in  our  class  is  L. 
Guillen. 


An  Attempt,  Anyway 

Here  I  sit  at  half-past  nine, 

And  of  this  poem  there  is  not  a  line. 

Of  a  first  class  poem,  I  cannot  think. 

My  bard-like  mind  is  on  the  blink. 

1A  rhyme  for  English  I  must  get, 

But  nothing  comes  to  me  as  yet. 

And  now,  at  just  nine  forty-five, 

My  hopes  have  dropped  in  a  nose  dive. 

This  lack  of  thought  is  sure  uncanny, 

Have  patience  with  me,  please  Miss  Ranney. 


Woburn  High 

W  is  for  the  way  we  like  our  school. 

O  is  for  the  order  we  keep  in  it. 

B  is  for  the  best  in  the  school. 

U  is  for  the  useful  subjects  we  study. 

It  is  for  right  and  not  for  wrong. 

N  is  for  the  neatness  of  its  rooms. 

’H  is  for  the  happiness  of  its  pupils. 

I  is  for  our  intentions  which  are  very  good. 
G  is  for  our  gentle  teachers. 

H  is  for  the  honor  of  our  school. 


II  (7  Looks  into  the  future: 

It.  Given  and  A.  Hammond — Air  Hostesses. 

R.  Airey — Model  for  Robert  Roche. 

B.  Shea  and  M.  Horton — Teachers. 

S.  Ash  and  M.  Meehan — Nurses. 

D.  Wilcox — Lawyer. 

R.  MacDonald — Agriculturist. 

J.  Beatty — Cowboy. 

C.  Cullen — Poet. 

E.  McGann  and  Patricia  Deehan — Teaching  French. 
H.  Martin — Movie  Actor. 

C.  Doherty — Alderman. 

R.  Layton — Missionary. 

A.  Nielsen — Dramatical  Work. 

E.  Mason  and  M.  Barnes — Singers. 


Wiho  is  the  girl  G.  Slack  writes  to  in  Bridge- 
water? 


11  G  2 

Why  dees  Paul  Doherty  step  on  the  gas  when 
November  and  December  drive  around  the  corner? 

Paul  Case  was  very  dreary  Tuesday,  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  Armistice  Day,  because  he  played  a  trombone 
in  the  Woburn  High  Band. 

Why  does  M.  Reardon  steal  glances  at  Jerry 
Lux  when  the  coast  is  clear? 

Smartest  boy — Paul  Case. 

Smartest  girl — Louise  Sawyer. 

Class  Clown — Peter  Mostika. 

Quietest  girl — B.  Johnson. 

Quietest  boy — Y.  Abreau. 


The  Dream 

“Our  Love  Affair”  began  on  “The  Ferryboat  Ser- 
anade”  while  “Two  Sleepy  People”  were  dreaming 
of  “Green  Pastures.”  WThen  we  came  to  the  “Trada 
Winds,”  we  were  marooned  on  the  “Isle  of  Capri.” 
Soon  it  was  “Springtime  in  the  Rockies,”  an  aerc- 
p’ane  landed  at  “Three  O’clock  in  the  Morning.”  it 
carried  us  to  our  “Home  on  the  Range.”' 

Perhaps  “Some  Day  My  Prince  Will  Come”  and 
carry  “Two  Love  Birds”  “Over  the  Rainbow.” 


‘‘Our  Team” 

It’s  Bobby  of  the  Football  team  that  takes  it  through 
the  hole, 

But  who  are  the  boys  that  make  the  hole  that  sends 
him  to  the  goal. 

It’s  good  old  B'eg  and  Wrally,  the  big  boys  strong  and 
wide, 

And  Mario  and  Polly  the  boys  who  make  the  stride. 
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With  Joe  and  Charles  on  the  ends  they  have  no 
chance  to  kick, 

And  little  Labbie  runs  so  hard  he  makes  the  others 
sick. 

Billie  with  his  tirst  down  push,  his  boots  the  others 
lick. 

it’s  Moon,  the  boy  from  way  down  south,  who  always 
can  see  clear. 

And  Connie  as  the  blocking  back  he  makes  the  girls 
all  cheer. 

And  good  old  Roche,  our  pride  and  joy,  the  boy  who 
has  no  fear. 


IIB1 

We  are  the  class  of  IIB-1 

When  we’re  not  studying  we’re  having  fun. 

In  girls  we  number  32 

While  the  total  of  boys  is  very  few. 

There’s  Connie  who  is  especially  smart, 

And  is  appreciated  greatly  by  Miss  Hart. 

R.itv  and  Regina  are  two  of  a  kind, 

We  wonder  if  it’s  lessons  they  have  on  their 
mind. 

Andrea  and  Mildred  talk  all  the  time, 

Now  what  are  we  going  to  say  on  this  line? 
Helen,  Lorraine,  Dot  and  Marie, 

Are  always  fooling  as  you  can  see, 

Laura  and  Beulah  are  always  on  the  go, 

While  Jean  and  Thelma  tell  us  what  we  want 
to  know. 

Dot  and  John  are  cousins  we  know, 

'In  history,  John  Lampher  and  Warren  are  slow. 
We  have  three  Mary’s  three  Ruth’s  and  another 

Dot. 

Polly,  Marion  Hamilton  and  Elizabeth  are  the 
pick  of  the  lot. 

Marion,  Barbara  and  Angie  Nett, 

Are  four  nice  girls  we’re  glad  we  met. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  end  of  our  class. 

Also  the  end  of  our  studious  task. 


1  G  2 

G.  Weymouth  is  the  boy  who  is  smart, 

Once  in  a  while  he  gives  us  a  laugh. 

C.  DeRosa  always  has  a  grand  time, 

But  when  there’s  work  he’s  way  behind. 

J.  Silveste  is  always  so  quiet, 

He  wouldn’t  change  if  there  was  a  riot. 

E.  Murphy  is  oh!  so  funny. 

When  he  walks  around,  he  looks  like  a  mummy. 

P.  Graham  is  the  best  of  pals, 

And  from  his  looks  he’s  got  plenty  of  girls. 

R.  Eason  is  the  best  on  the  land, 

So  when  he  plays  football  give  him  a  hand. 

P.  Roscillo  does  the  work  each  day, 

In  every  subject  he’ll  get  an  A. 


W.  Petruck  is  a  smart  boy  indeed, 

He  passes  the  test  with  the  greatest  of  ease. 
Last  of  all  is  me  you  see, 

The  hoy  who  wrote  this  poem  for  ye, 

I  hope  you  like  it  very  much, 

Because  personally,  I  think  its  pretty  tough. 


The  name  cf  our  section  is  IG2, 

Number  in  class  is  very  few; 

We  like  our  section  very  much, 

Wie  do  the  work  which  isn’t  so  tough. 
The  members  in  the  class  are  all  boys, 
When  we  work  we  all  have  joys; 

We  never  quarrel,  we  never  fight. 

We  do  our  homework  every  night. 


The  Future  of  IB-2 

Alice  McGuerty — Secretary  to  T.  McCauley. 
Dorothy  McDermott — Nurse. 

Freda  Sevrens — Hairdresser. 

Lois  Love — Opera  Singer. 

Ina  Nardicchio — Mayor  of  Woburn. 

Ruby  Miller — Secretary  to  I.  Nardicchio. 
B'etty  Luther — Sonya  Henie  the  second. 
Hele_*:e  Sullivan— Professor  of  History. 
Charlotte  Long — Movie  Producer. 

Eleanor  Tedesco — Stenographer.  , 

Margaret  McLaughlin— J Happily  married. 
Phyllis  VanLeer — Teacher. 

Bessie  Prousalis — Still  a  great  lover. 
Caroline  McElhinney — A  bossy  wife. 

Tulia  Manie — Mother’s  girl. 

Grace  Scott — Stand-in  for  Madeline  Carroll. 
Clara  Lemon — Housewife. 

Helena  Lawn — (Red  Cross  nurse. 

Thomas  McCauley — President. 

Blanche  Narkewich — Secretary. 

Trene  Pina — Comedian. 

Dorothy  McManus — Married  to  O.  Galante. 
Alfred  Walsh — 'Principal  of  Senior  High. 


TONGUE  TWISTERS 

Humphrey  Hunchback  had  a  hundred  hedgehogs: 

Did  Humphrey  Hunchback  have  a  hundred  hedgehogs? 
If  Humphre  Hunchback  had  a  hundred  hedgehogs, 
Where’s  the  hundred  hedgehogs  Humphrey  Hunch¬ 
back  had? 

Jumping  Jack  jeered  at  a  jesting  juggler: 

Did  Jumping  Jacky  jeer  at  a  jesting  juggler? 

If  Jumping  Jacky  jeered  at  a  jesting  juggler, 
Where’s  the  jesting  juggler,  Jumping  Jacky  jeered? 
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MY  DAY 


6:30  A.M. 

Mother  calls. 

6:45 

Mother  calls  again. 

7:00 

Decide  to  get  up. 

7:10 

Comtbing  hair. 

7:18 

Still  combing  hair. 

7:25 

Come  down  to  breakfast. 

7:35 

Have  to  run  in  order  to  catch  the  bus. 

7:42 

Gosh!  Just  made  the  bu3. 

7:50 

Arrived  at  school. 

8:15 

Start  my  first  class. 

8:20 

Teacher  looks  at  me. 

8:21 

Teacher  calls  on  me. 

5:22 

Don’t  know  a  thing. 

8:24 

Get  a  1:30  for  being  dumb. 

9:00 

Gee!  I  wish  I  was  smart. 

9:10 

Get  another  1:30. 

1:25  P.M. 

Oh!  Oh!  just  got  two  slips. 

1:28 

Trying  to  decide  which  one  to  take. 

1:30 

Decided  to  go  to  History. 

2:30 

Bring  my  slip  to  my  shorthand 

teacher. 

2:40 

Waiting  for  the  bus. 

2:55 

Bus  comes  and  I  go  home  at — Well  we’ll 

skip 

the  time. 

4:00 

Doing  my  home  work. 

6:00 

Supper  time. 

7:00 

Doing  Dishes. 

8:00 

Waiting  for  my  best  boy-friend. 

8:10 

He  came  and  we  went  out. 

-:30 

Just  got  home. 

-.45 

In  bed.  Gosh  'I’m  tired,  wonder 

if  mom 

will  let  me  stay  at  home. 


RAMBLING: 

Three  girls  (D.V. ;  M.M. ;  and  G.C.)  leave  a  certain 
house  at  8:00  a.  m.  to  meet  a  certain  boy  who  gives 
them  a  ride  to  school  and  also  brings  them  home. 

Why  does  G.  Crnven  get  that  love-light  in  her  eyes 
when  she  calls  her  dog  “Whimpy.” 

We  finally  found  out  whom  that  queer  looking  crea¬ 
ture  was  at  the  Saugus  game.  It  was  just  P. 
Logue  trying  to  keep  warm,  which  is  something 
most  of  us  failed  to  do. 

M.  'McLaughlin  seems  to  like  the  West  Side  pretty 

well. 

The  old  lirgl  crowd  is  now  broken  up  into  two  divis¬ 
ions.  Igl  is  all  girls  and  Ig2'  is  all  boys. 

W.  Turgiss  and  R.  McGann  get  along  quite  well  to¬ 
gether.  How’s  the  bowling  Rjta. 

B.  Roche  and  A.  Walsh  are  in  a  race  for  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  W.  H.  S.  girls. 

Why  are  there  so  manv  Senior  girls  taking  Fresh¬ 
man  subjects?  It  coiildn’t  he  that  they  like  to 
study  so  much. 

B.  Luther  and  F.  Sevrens  are  quite  the  young  ladies 
so  we  hear. 


Girlie  Cravens  cakes  are  simply  delicious.  Five 
people  have  already  broken  their  teeth  on  them. 

Would  someone  please  explain  to  Dot  McDermot 
where  Carlisle  is.  She  got  lost  over  there  one 
night. 

We  hear  Helen  Carpenter  has  some  advance  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  Somerville  boys. 

Mitch  Kelly  is  quite  a  Romeo  in  E.  Woburn. 


iSONG  TITLES 

Faithful  to  America — All  of  us. 

Fools  Rush  In — at  8:11  A.  M. 

Six  Lessons  from  Adam  LaZonga — See  B.  Mawn. 

We  Three — Dotty,  Margie,  and  Girlie. 

Midnight  Stroll —  After  the  Senior  Dance. 

Gee  I  Wish  I  Knew — English  Exam. 

Kid  Called  Corrigan — Spurs  Murphy. 

Margie — Ask  Warren  Shannon. 

My  Little  B'uckaroo — Billy  Hogan 
Black-Eyed  Susan— -Helen  Carpenter 
Oh!  You  Beautiful  Doll — Shirley  Fenton. 

All  This  and  Heaven  Too — All  A’s. 

Donald  Duck — Richie  Ahern 

Dream  On —  Bob  Roche 

Formula  for  Love — 'See  A1  Walsh 

Heaven  on  a  Hill  Top — Woburn  High  School. 

I’ll  Wait  for  You  Forever — Jean  and  Joe. 

My  Greatest  Mistake — (Not  Studying  . 

Now  I  Lay  Me  Down  to  Dream — In  a  study. 

Never  Took  a  Lesson  in  My  Life — 'Connie  O’Doherty 
Strike  Up  the  Band — Woburn  High  Band. 

I’m  Stepping  Out  With  a  Memory  Tonight — With  my 
Best  Boyfriend. 


IF  ONLY  EVERY  SENIOR  B'OY: 

Had  Billy  Burke’s  athletic  ability.  Were  as  tall 
as  Hammy  Hamilton,  could  dance  like  Jerry  Cri3- 
taldi.  Were  as  well  liked  as  Cris  Clancy.  Pos¬ 
sessed  broad  shoulders  like  Connie  O’Doherty. 
Were  as  handsome  as  Mario  Lentini  and  as  pleas¬ 
ant  as  Willi  Trainer.  Were  as  smart  as  Paul  Ken¬ 
ny.  Had  a  line  like  Tinv  Kee.  Were  as  strong 
and  silent  as  Albert  Spence.  Were  a1*  dark  as  Wal¬ 
ter  Petruck  and  as  well  dressed  as  Johnny  Mc¬ 
Gowan. 

AND  IF  EVERY  SENIOR  GIRL: 

Had  Bebe  Mawn’s  Athletic  Ability.  W^re  as  tall 
as  Helen  Carpenter,  could  dance  like  Dottv  Veno, 
were  as  well  liked  as  Jean  Fisher.  Was  as  cute 
as  Eunice  Haney,  as  pleasant  as  Girlie  Craven, 
were  as  smart  as  Katherine  Kiklis.  Had  a  line 
like  that  of  Ruth  Garvev.  Was  as  demure  and  si¬ 
lent  as  Rpthie  Breslin.  were  as  dark  as  Rita  Dwy¬ 
er  and  as  well  dressed  as  Antionette  Dorandi. 

WHAT  A  NICE  SENIOR,  CLASS  WE  WOULD  HAVE 
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What  would  happen  if: 

E.  Franson  wasn’t  so  silly? 

H.  Franson  didn’t  see  Quacks? 

B.  Mawn  wasn’t  right? 

R.  Garvey  wasn’t  a  movie  star? 

3.  Fenton  didn’t  love  R'illy? 

J.  Fisher  married  Joe? 

M.  Benullo  didn’t  know  all  the  answers? 

R.  O’Hearn  didn’t  write  poems? 

J.  Fucarile  didn’t  study  her  history? 

A.  Halloran  didn’t  worry  about  her  English? 

L. Elenchuk  and  M.  Lavacchia  didn’t  tell  secrets? 

M.  Garnett  didn’t  take  her  Photo-album  to  school? 
J.  Jemas  wasn’t  friendly? 

J.  Queenin  didn’t  write  notes  to  J.  Fuccrile? 

M.  Benullo  lost  H.  Blanchard's  ring. 

M.  Barry  didn*  talk  about  drum-majoring? 

A.  DeTesso  ever  talked? 

L.  Fresenga  was  absent? 

M.  Lavaccha  didn’t  chew  gum? 


We  wonder  why: 

C.  Brennan  sings  “Oh  Bobby”  Now. 

M.  Bryenton  likes  to  imitate  a  certain  person. 

P.  Callahan  dropped  shorthand. 

C.  Grammar  is  so  short. 

C.  O’Doherty  is  such  a  good  football  player. 

R.  Garvey  waits  for  a  certain  boy  every  Friday 
the  fifth  period. 

E.  Elenchuk  and  J.  Jurewicz  didn’t  say  a  word 
about  the  party  in  North  Woburn. 

A.  Halloran  likes  B’rown  for  a  name. 


We  have  Eleano  Tedesco  who  never  fails  to  amaze 
us  by  coming  in  at  nine  minutes  past  eight  every 
morning.  How  do  you  do  it  El? 

We  also  have  C.  Murray  who  voices  his  opinion  in 
debate. 

Patsy  Farino  took  pictures  of  our  home  room 
class  after  a  little  persuasion. 

We  also  have  Hal  Foster  who  likes  to  talk  and 
stay  after  school. 


1G  Looks  into  the  Future:  — 

B  O’Donnell — Tourist. 

R.  Donavan —  Air  Stewardess. 

D.  Vano — A  Star  Reporter. 

'H.  Marion — Double  for  Kate  Smith. 
C.  Kiklis— A  Teacher 

E.  Walsh — An  Expert  in  Basketball. 

S. Procopio — Opera  Singer. 

R.  Breslin— Dancing  Instructor. 

R.  McGann — A  Second  Gracie  Allen. 
M.  Menelly— Nurse. 


L.  Bell — Beautician. 

R.  Boyd — Chemistry  Teacher. 

A.  Dorandi — Famous  Model. 

THE  IDEAL  GIRL  of  1G. 

Hair  like  L.  Bell. 

Teeth  like  R.  McGann. 

Smile  like  R.  McGovern. 

Humor  like  H.  Marion. 

Clothes  like  A.  Durandi. 

Personality  like  C.  Kiklis. 

A  Sport  like  D.  Veno. 

Actions  like  R(.  B'reslin. 

IT  IS  TIME  TO  CLOSE  IF:  — 

H.  Marion  keeps  quiet. 

R.  McGann  didn’t  laugh  and  talk  with  Wally 
Turgess. 

L.  Bell  didn’t  think  of  Bontie. 

R  Donovan  wasn’t  worrying  about  marks. 

R.  Boyd  ever  starts  talking. 


Section  1G’  is  very  lonesome  for  it  hasn’t  any 
boys  in  it. 

Wimpy  does  more  shouting  in  the  corridors  than 
he  does  on  the  field.  How  about  reversing  it,  Wimp. 


The  Owl’s  Cry  (Who?  Who?) 

Our  tallest  lass,  she’s  just  six  feet, 

And  as  for  fun,  she  can’t  be  beat. 

Our  class  all  day  she  will  amuse; 

Her  good  nature  she  does  not  lose. 

This  girl  we  all  are  glad  to  praise, 

And  join  in  wishing  a  card  of  A’s. 

Our  girls  have  “split  the  school  apart,” 
And  Fran  the  plan  of  that  did  start. 

She’s  dark  and  cute  and  loads  of  fun ; 

The  council,  too,  she  has  begun. 

And  when  this  poem  she  will  read 
Be  sure  I’ll  rush  with  much  good  speed. 

He’s  small  and  dark,  with  dimples  cute; 
Whence  his  brain  is  a  question  moot. 

For  “splitting  hairs,”  he  is  the  best. 

The  teaehers  oft  think  him  a  pest. 

Tn  spite  of  this,  he  is  our  pet, 

We’re  proud  of  him,  you  sure  can  bet. 

The  newest  member  of  our  class 
Under  his  feet  lets  grow  no  grass. 

In  French  he  puts  us  all  to  shame; 
Lexington’s  teachers  we  do  blame. 

In  making  friends  the  class  was  slow, 
But  now  they’ve  found  him  grand  to  know'. 


They  say  glamor  is  going  out — You’d  never  guess 
it  by  looking  at  our  section. 
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SENIOR  DREAM  BOY:— 

Hair — Paul  Kenney 
Eyes— Johnny  McGowan 
Physique — Connie 
Teeth — Wimpy  McManus 
Ears — A1  Walsh 
Compaction — Freddie  Gibson 
Nose — Art  Oolachico 
Eyelashes — Tiny  Kee 
Arms — Cris  Clancy 
Legs — Neil  Doherty 
Voice — Peter  Mostika 
Weight — 170  pounds. 

Height — 5  feet,  11  inches 
Average  age — 18 


SENIOR  DREAM  GIRL:— 

Hair — Betty  Dixon 

Eyes  and  Eyelashes — Eunice  Haney 

Legs — Girlie  Craven 

Mouth — B'etty  Luther 

Com|plection — 'Margaret  Thornton 

Hands — Dotty  Veno 

Teeth — Louise  Corestti 

Chin — Dottie  McDermot 

Nose — Barbara  Everberg 

Dimples — Claire  Brennan 

Average  age — 17 

Height — 5  feet,  4  inches 

Weight — 108  pounds. 


Just  exactly  why  was  Betty  Dixon  so  interested 
in  the  Shamrock’s?  One  guess  and  you’ll  be  right 
and  we  don’t  mean  “Chicken”  either. 

Faith’s  favorite  song  seems  to  be  “Billy  Boy.” 
Wp  wonder  why. 

The  Winchester  girls  aren’t  the  only  ones  who 
get  around  are  they,  Dottie  ? 


Roses  are  red 
Neal  is  a  beaut 
But  never-the-less 
Louise  thinks  he’s  cute 


•J.  Begley — Superman 
R.  E’anwell — Ultraman 
E.  Erlandson — Marvel  Man 
W.  Clewley — Just  Boy 
D.  Johnson — French  wizard 
J.  Pina— iRoscoe  Turner 


Quacks  and  Helen  were  on  their  way  to  the  mov¬ 
ies. 

“Oh.  Quacks  that  popcorn  smells  good.” 

“Yes.  it  does,  dear,  we’ll  go  back  and  walk  a  lit¬ 
tle  closer." 


The  Future  of  111  B  5 

p.  Hennessy — Happily  married 
M.  Shaugnessy — Publisher  of  Comic  books 

A.  Gonsalves — Dancer 

R,.  Spencer — Truck  driver 

B.  Sweeney — Clown  for  Ringling  Bros 

I.  Destasio  and  S.  Duffy — Famous  singers 
M.  Horton — Famous  orator 

J.  Froberg — Movie  star 

L.  Downey — Newspaper  reporter 
J.  Fenton — Happily  married 


The  smartest  boy  in  IIICI3-S  is  Bernard  Walsh. 

I  wonder  why  J.  Ring  in  IHC3-S  does  not  stick 
around  with  the  boys. 

I  wonder  wThat  the  state  of  affairs  was  between 
R.  Winn  and  E.  Moore. 

Why  does  P.  Hooper  watch  for  the  mailman, 
but  then  these  summer  romances  never  last,  or  do 
they  Pauline? 

Why  does  Alice  Mobbs  like  a  boy  from  B.  C.  High 
School  by  the  name  of  a  candy  bar?  (0.  Henry) 

Why  does  B.  Sheeran  like  “red  heads”? 

I  wonder  why  Thomas  Kearns  looks  forward  to 
being  in  room  14? 

Who  is  the  sleepy  head  on  the  first  team? 

Bernard  O’Doherty’s  ambition  in  life  is  to  play 
Lae  part  of  a  clown  in  the  circus. 

We  have  two  great  cross  country  runners  in  our 
section.  Frank  Norcross  and  George  Pappas. 

We  have  a  Cummings  but  no  Going. 

A  Fox  but  no  Deer. 

Why  is  M.  Ruan  always  referring  to  G.  Slack 
as  P,°d  the  Dope  and  not  Dear? 

Which  is  correct:  11  and  9  is  22  or  11  and  9  are 
22?  Answer.  Neither,  because  11  and  9  is  20.  • 

Everybody  wants  to  know  Whose  Yehudi  Kenny 
Foster  knows. 

Who  is  the  class  Romeo  of  Section  III  C  2  who 
as  seen  by  your  roving  reporter  with  a  flashy  red 
head? 

Where  did  Edith  get  the  B.  C.  H.  pin? 

Who  is  it  that  knows  two  red  heads?  He  re¬ 
sembles  Mortimer  Snerd.  Could  it  be  Lawrence 
Kenney. 

Who  is  it  that  likes  a  smiling  blue  eyed  lass  in 
Home  Room  17?  Could  it  be  John  Ring? 


Song  Titles  of  III  C  1 

“'I’ll  Never  Smile  Again” — A  week  of  3:10’s. 
“That’s  For  Me” — No  homework 
“Say  It” — No  school 

“If  I  Had  My  Way” — No  extra  sessions 

“Careless” — One  thirty  for  talking 

“Thanks  For  The  Memory” — An  “A”  in  conduct. 
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A  new  nickname  fcr  Morton  Everberg  is  Broken- 
Record  Everberg. 

Between  every  nu  tber  that  the  band  plays  Brok¬ 
en-Record  Everberg  swings  out  on  his  sax.  He 
thinks  he  is  Charley  Barnett. 

I  wonder  if  John  Ring  ever  gets  out  of  bed  be¬ 
fore  7:45  A.M.  If  he  does  why  is  it  he  never  gets  to 
school  before  8:10.  Maybe  he  likes  receiving  “late 
slips”  from  the  pretty  blonde. 

Why  has  Mike  Winn  been  changing  Ms  seat  so 
much  lately? 

A.  Mobbs  has  quited  down  a  bit  lately. 

L.  Brian  still  putts  through  corridors  and  is  the 
first  in  the  rooms. 

E.  Moore  is  a  man-mountain  dean. 

A.  Mobbs  is  smartest  of  dumlbbells. 

M.  S.  must  sleep  on  every  book. 

Edward  Bowe  seems  to  be  a  magnet  towards 
3:10’s  in  room  29. 

Patricia  Connors  usually  gets  out  of  school  about 
2  or  2:3'0.  I  wonder  why? 

Will  R,.  'Sawyer  please  make  up  his  mind? 


The  Comic  Section 

Mutt  and  Jeff — Bernard  O’Doherty  and  William  Wil¬ 
son. 

Hans  and  Fritz — R.  Sawyer  and  Robert  Sheeraa. 
Ned  Brant — J.  Pavao. 

Gone  Autry — John  Ring. 

Hercules — William  Wilson 
Micero  the  cat — William  Tobin 
P.ed  Riding  Hood — 'Charles  Adams. 

Mickey  Mouse — Robert  Winn. 


WHAT  WjOULD  HAPPEN  IF: 
Robert  did  his  home  work? 
Edward  kept  awake? 

Charles  didn’t  read? 

Arthur  brought  his  book? 
Charles  D.  didn’t  say  a  word? 


II  G  1  —  1950 

Robert  Graham — Bank  clerk 

Edward  Murphy — Time  keeper 

Frank  Cannon — Pres,  of  Socony  Oil  Company 

Charles  Clayton — Poet 

Arthur  C— Owner  of  B  and  M  railroad. 

Charles  DeRosa — Truant  officer  in  Winchester 
Ray  Saunders — Joe  Louis’  manager 
Robert  .Eason— Tennis  star 
Charles  Spinazola — Dancing  instructor 


■  What  is  the  difference  between  a  gum  chewing  boy 
and  a  oud  chewing  cow? 

_  here  is  a  difference,  I  will  allow 

What  is  the  difference/  Ah!  I  have  it  now— 

The  intelligent  io„..  the  face  of  the  cow.” 


What  would  the  class  of  iIIIC  do  in  French  with¬ 
out  “Boots”  Deveney’s  comments? 

iWhat  'Sophomore  boy  in  IIIC-1  does  Elinor  Tob¬ 
in  wink  at  when  she  enters  the  Latin  class?  His 
initials  are  B.  B.  P.S.  He’s  a  football  player. 

Why  hasn't  Charlie  DeRpsa  been  seen  in  North 
Wroburn  lately?  (His  public  wishes  to  know.) 

How  did  John  Doherty  get  the  nickname  of 
‘  Flash”? 

What  girl  will  “Robin  Hood”  ask  to  parties  now 
that  J.  L.  has  gone  to  St.  Mary’s? 

When  did  this  “interest”  develop  between  Alice 
Carroll  and  B'illy  Cuneo? 

What  Sophomore  girl  visits  Winchester  Theatre 
every  Saturday  night? 

Who  had  the  cow  bell  at  the  football  game? 

You’ve  got  to  be  a  football  hero  (co-captain)  to 
get  along  with  a  beautiful  girl  (????) 

What  “petite”  sophomore  is  the  “apple  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Junior’s  eye”? 


Li’l  Abner  Sec.  Ill  C  1 

Li’l  Abner — John  Doherty 
Daisy  Mae — Shirley  Back 
Mammy  Yokum| — Eleanor  Brazil 
Pappy  Yokum — 'Charles  Butts 
(Hairless  Joe — William  Blodgett 
Injun  Joe — Robert  Boyle 


The  History  of  1111 

L.  Corsetti — A  Hairdresser 
H.  Franson — Dress  Designer 

M.  Benullo — Stenographer 
D.  Finley — Typist 

J.  Fucarile — Nurse 
A.  Halloran — Reporter 
M.  Mawn — Model 
R.  Garvey — Movie  Star 

R.  O’Hearne —  Poet  and  Journalist 
M.  Bryentcn — Orchestra  Leader 
M.  Burnarosa — Dancers 

L.  Fresenga — Filing  Clerk 

C.  O’Doherty — Football  Star. 

P.  Callahan — Tailor 
E'.  Doucette — Singer 

M.  Callahan — Lady  of  Leisure 
M.  Garnett — Studying  Music 

S.  Fenton — Artist.  .  ,  . . 
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We  are  the  class  of  IB1 

We  do  our  work,  and  have  our  fun 
In  school  we  work,  outdoors  we  play 

And  accomplish  something  every  day. 


Section  IB1 

Smartest  girl — M.  Benullo 
Smartest  boy — P.  Callahan 
Shortest  girl — J.  Jemas 
Ghertest  boy — Not  a  One. 

Best  dressed  boy— P.  Callahan 
Best  dressed  girl — C.  Grammer 
Best  looking  girl — R.  Garvey 
Best  looking  boy — C.  O’Doherty 
Friendliest  girl — A.  Holloran 
Studious  girl — C.  Grammer 
Class  singer — J.  Fisher 
Class  talker — C.  Brennan 
Class  poet — R.  O’Hearne 
Funniest  girl — M.  Mawn 
Quietest  girl — D.  Hanson 
Cutest  girl — R.  Doucette. 

IB1 

The  most  difficult  subject  is  “Shorthand” 

The  period  of  interest  is  “English” 

Great  reasoning  power  is  developed  in  “Physics” 
The  eyes  should  be  kept  off  the  keys  while 
“Typing.” 

Original  work  is  the  troublesome  factor  in  “His¬ 
tory.” 

The  exercises  are  the  annoyable  things  in  “Gym” 
I  could  go  on  and  on,  for  too  numerous  are  these 

“lessons.” 


Joe  Lally — Salesman 

Peter  Mostika — Great  Statesman 

Joe  Silvesta — Pitcher  on  Boston  Red  Sox  team 

George  Weymouth — Mayor  of  Boston 

Carl  S. — Florist 


We  try  to  study  Browning 
And  understand  his  art, 

But  he’s  not  for  the  duller  folk; 
Bbt  try  convince  Miss  Hart. 

She  says  the  he  is  wonderful 
We  heartily  agree! 

But  try  to  understand  his  words; 
They’re  like  the  family  tree. 

You  don’t  know  where  it’s  started, 
You  try  to  seep  it  in. 

But  then  you  find  it's  just  no  use, 
Yen  simply  cannot  win. 


Alice  McD.  is  visiting  Stoneham  a  lot  lately,  we 
wonder  why?  What’s  the  matter  with  the  Woburn 
ones  Alice. 


We  of  1B2  wonder: 

What  would  Julia  Manie  do  without  Helena 

Lawn? 

What  it  is  that  Margie  McLaughlin  and  Dot  Mc- 
Lermott  have  to  talk  about  so  much? 

Why  the  History  tests  don’t  bother  Tom  Mc¬ 
Cauley? 

Where  A1  Walsh  obtains  all  the  gum  he  chews  ? 

Why  Bessie  Prousalis  is  always  asking  ques¬ 
tions? 

How  Irene  Afonso  and  Blanche  Narkiewich  get 
along  so  well  together? 

Who  it  is  that  Alice  McGuerty  finds  to  make 
eyes  at  in  Room  14? 

Who’s  Grace  Scott’s  latest? 

When  does  Betty  Luther  find  time  to  do  her 
homework? 

Why  Ruth  Leland  likes  Rpcm  2  for  a  study? 

We  hear  that  Joe  Queenin  is  quite  a  letter  writer. 

Ask  Ellen  Johnson.  Ethel  Franson,  Ann  Hollo¬ 
ran  and  Josephine  Fucarile  about  that  party  they 
went  to. 

Who  is  Marilvn  B'ryenton  inrtating  when  she 
makes  those  queer  noises? 

Where  does  Richard  O’Hearne  go  between  pe¬ 
riods? 


Things  ive  cannot  understand: 

Why  R.  Garvey  hasn’t  been  absent. 

Why  C.  Brennan  keeps  locking  at  B.  Roche. 
Why  Joe  Queenin  makes  eyes  at  Jo  Fucarile. 
Why  S.  Fenton  keeps  locking  for  Billy. 

Why  J.  Fucarile  and  A.  Holloran  alway  have  so 
much  to  talk  about. 

Why  H.  Franscr.  has  that  picture  of  Donald 
Duck  in  her  book. 

Why  B.  Mawn  is  alway  cracking  jokes. 

Why  D.  Hanson  is  so  quiet. 

Why  J.  Jemas  is  always  combing  her  hair. 

Wry  L  Cersetti  wants  everyone  to  come  to  her 
house. 
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SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 


OUR  STUDENT  COUNCIL 

Last  fall,  two  very  interested  members  of  the 
present  senior  class  approached  our  Principal  and 
asked  why  we  did  not  have  some  form  of  student 
government  such  as  is  now  found  in  many  high 
schools. 

'“Several  times  previously,”  replied  Mr.  Bean, 
■‘such  organizations  have  been  attempted  here,  but 
all  have  quickly  failed.  However,”  he  added,  ‘‘if  such 
an  organization  should  be  started,  I  should  favor  it.” 

After  attending  a  Council  conference  held  at  Na¬ 
tick,  the  leaders  talked  the  idea  up  until  many  Wo¬ 
burn  students  were  in  favor  of  a  student  council 
here.  The  general  feeling  was  that  if  other  schools 
could  maintain  and  continue  a  student  council,  so 
could  we. 

Due  to  the  need  for  slow  action  and  careful 
planning,  it  was  not  until  late  Spring  that  the  first 
general  meeting  of  delegates  was  held.  At  the  June 
meeting,  Frances  Grigg  was  elected  President,  Rob¬ 
ert  Walsh,  vice  president,  and  Robert  Roche,  secre¬ 
tary. 

This  fall,  since  the  opening  of  school,  not  much 
has  been  accomplished  due  to  the  difficulties  of  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  strangeness  of  the  idea  to  the 
sophomores.  A  Code  of  the  Student  Congress  has 
been  drawn  up  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  pres¬ 
ident.  A  copy  of  this  Code  is  to  be  kept  in  each 
home  room  for  reference. 

The  real  purpose  cf  this  Congress  is  to  bring  about 
a  closer  union  between  faculty  and  students.  Too 
often  students  fail  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of 
teachers,  who  in  turn  do  not  always  understand 
their  students’  viewpoints.  It  is  hoped  that  through 
the  Congress  this  difficulty  may  vanish.  Student 
suggestions  may  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  one 
of  two  ways:  through  the  home-room  delegate,  or 
through  notes  dropped  into  the  Question  Box,  which 
is  outside  the  Office.  These  suggestions  are  given 
careful  attention,  and  the  best  of  them  are  brought 
before  the  Congress. 

The  girl  traffic  officers,  although  their  advent  did 
not  originate  as  a  formal  Congress  decision,  are  now 
supported  by  the  Congress.  The  teachers  approve 
the  plan  heartily,  and  feel  that  if  other  Congress 
ideas  work  out  as  well,  the  Student  Congress  can 
well  be  called  a  success.  The  girls  have  improved 
filing  conditions  greatly,  in  spite  of  opposition  shown 
by  certain  pupils,  particularly  sophomores,  who 
were  feeling  tbfir  new  independence. 

The  Congress  is  trying  to  introduce  other  new 
ideas:  a  year  book,  some  form  of  celebration  to  hon¬ 


or  our  champion  athletes,  assembly  suggestions,  and 
various  means  of  stimulating  school  spirit.  As  yet, 
it  is  uncertain  how  these  plans  will  develop,  but  if 
all  will  cooperate,  much  can  be  done  to  make  our 
school  a  better  place  in  which  to  live  and  work.  Up 
to  the  present  time  a  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part 


of  some  student^  has  been  the  main  difficulty.  If 
this  Congress  is  not  to  fail,  the  students  must  work 
together. 

Let  us  all  help  by  giving  serious  attention  to  the 
Congress,  and  by  keeping  our  eyes,  ears  and  minds 
open  for  suggestions  which  can  be  utilized  by  your 
Congress.  This  organization  belongs  to  the  students! 

Emma  Brooks,  secretary  pro  tern 


2  Barbara  Martin 
4  Caroline  Atwood 
6  Mary  Gilday 

8  Paul  Kenney 

9  Loretto  McLaughlin 
10  Alice  McGuerty 

12  Leonard  Downey 

14  John  Gilgun 

15  James  Begley 

16  Cynthia  Bates 

17  Robert  B'oyle 

18  Peggy  Walsh 

19  Mary  Callahan 


20  Irene  Nordberg 

21  Phyllis  Murray 

22  Patricia  Halliday 

23  Peter  Pappas 

24  Wm.  Nicholson 

25  Patricia  Shea 

27  Thomas  Klimata 

28  Ida  Fester 

29  Edward  Bow 

30  Teresa  Clougherty 
32  Lawrence  Russo 
51  Joseph  Devaney 


ASSEMBLIES 


Our  first  assembly  was  held  on  October  11.  It 
was  a  musical  program  and  very  enjoyable.  Mr. 
Earl  Deeble  and  his  assistant  gave  an  exhibition  of 
different  wind  instruments  to  induce  musically  in¬ 
clined  students  to  take  lessons. 

An  assembly  was  held  on  November  8  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  Armistice  Day.  Our  guests  were  the 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Barrett,  United  Spanish  War  Veteran, 
Hon.  William  E.  Kane,  Mayor  of  Woburn,  and  Rev. 
erend  William  A.  Viscounte,  Department  Chaplain  of 
the  American  Legion.  The  following  program  was 
presented. 


MARCH  (Herfuth 

Woburn  High  School  Orchestra 
SALUTE  TO  THE  FLAG  Alfred  Walsh 

A  PROCLAMATION  Governor  Saltonstall 

John  McGowan 

ARMISTICE  DAY  Lundman 


Peter  Mostika 
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MEDLEY  of  WORLD  WAR  SONGS  Lake 

Woburn  High  School  Orchestra 

DISABLED— ARMISTICE  DAY  Parmenter 

Edith  Craft 

OUR  HIONORjED  DEAD  Beecher 

Donald  Johnson 

I  AM  AN  AMERICAN  Neal 

Girls’  Glee  Club 

ADDRESSES 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Barrett,  United  Spanish  War  Veterans 
Hon.  William  E.  Kane,  Mayor  of  Woburn 

Rev.  William  A.  Viscounte, 

Department  Chaplain  of  the  American  Legion 

STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER  Key 


GLEE  CLUB 

Sopranos: —  Anna  Langill,  Anna  Boutwell,  Rita  Quinn 
Dorothy  Foster,  Polly  Garden,  Angelina  Tortolano, 
Marie  Seminatore,  Marie  Manley,  Dorothy  LaPorte, 
Virginia  Finley,  Jeanne  Froberg,  Caroline  Atwood, 
Edith  Carlson,  Laura  Brewer,  Margaret  Mullen,  Ma¬ 
ry  Reil,  Geraldine  Stokes,  Joan  Cavanaugh,  Betty 
Young,  June  McKee,  Marguerite  Bassett,  Genieve 
Charles,  Margaret  Nelson,  Virginia  Relphs,  Nancy 
Beattie,  Mary  Ellingwood,  Martha  Wh.te,  Mary  Barnes, 
Jeanne  Doherty,  Thelma  Deering,  Marie  Corbett,  Dor¬ 
othea  Potter,  Beulah  Finithy,  Louise  Sawyer,  Bar¬ 
bara  Hooper,  Marjorie  Quimby,  Jean  Larson,  Mar¬ 
garet  Lunden,  Virginia  Hawkens,  Doris  Hill,  Mary 
O’Neil,  Mary  O’Buena,  Dorothy  Berger,  Eleanor  Mat- 
son,  Rita  Dwyer,  Doris  McLean,  Gertrude  Quigley, 
Jean  Larkin,  Margery  Horton. 

Altos: —  Peggy  Walsh,  Lillian  Bell,  Julia  Capazzola, 
Patricia  Shea,  Marguerite  McKee,  Virginia  McDermott, 
Alice  Alfonso,  Barbara  McLatchey,  Louise  Corsetti, 
Gertrude  Bears,  Jeanne  Murphy,  Mary  Porter,  Dor¬ 
othy  Norton,  R,uth  O’Doherty,  Mildred  Crouch,  Mary 
Mullen,  Dorothy  Garvey,  Avilla  Wendell,  Marguerite 
Buckmian,  Virginia  Murphy,  Ann  Cristaldi,  Georgia 
Douvris,  Mildred  Johnson,  Barbara  Johnson,  Virginia 
Hanson,  Virginia  B'orgerson,  Marjorie  Dobbins,  Lea- 
nora  DeRosa,  Jeanne  Delorey,  Charlotte  Long  Alice 
Brine,  Rita  McGann,  Alice  McGuerty,  Doris  Olson, 
Irene  Papastath,  (Norma  Fagner,  Violet  Ellsworth, 
Barbara  Lenfest,  Jean  Stenquest,  Constance  Hatson, 
Shirley  Sevrens,  Alena  Hammond,  Elizabeth  Varout- 
sos,  Elizabeth  Elenchuck,  Louise  Rowe,  Dorothy  Mc¬ 
Dermott,  Alice  McDonough,  Patricia  Hennessey. 
Boys — Tenor: —  Richard  O’Hearne,  Francis  Cannon. 
Charles  DeRosa,  Raymond  McDonald,  Joseph  McCaf- 
ferty,  Charles  Spinazola.  James  Lichoulas,  Stanley 


Loancs,  Teddy  Pappas,  Peter  Mostika,  Wallace  Tur- 
gis,  William  Burke,  Arthur  Colachic,  John  Flynn, 
Thomas  Kee,  Mitchell  Kelley,  Kenneth  Foster,  Wil¬ 
liam  Harvey,  Carl  Johnson,  Edward  Waldron,  John 
Mullen,  Leo  McElhiney,  Donald  Johnson,  Carlton 
Boutwell,  William  Clewley,  Charles  Clayton,  Jer¬ 
ome  Cristaldi,  Christopher  Clancy,  John  Robideau, 
Riobert  Graham,  James  Begley,  Ralph  B'anwell,  Ed¬ 
ward  Murphy,  Lawrence  McManus,  Joseph  McDon¬ 
ough.  Kenneth  O’Dohertv,  Thomas  Williamson,  Paul 
Pizzo,  Richard  Francis,  Joseph  Queenin,  Paul  Doher¬ 
ty,  Armand  Marashio,  Hubert  Brennan,  Stephen 
Keanne,  Raymond  Saunders  Russell  Canada  Joseph 
Stella  Connie  O’Doherty. 


Members  of  the  Band 

Trumpets,  Edward  Meekins,  William  Blodgett,  Wil¬ 
liam  Wilson,  Ralph  Adamfs,  Patricia  Deehan,  Ruth 
Leland,  Lawrence  Kenney,  James  Farrey,  William 
'Henchy,  Marilyn  Bryenton. 

Trombones,  Paul  Case,  John  Flynn,  Melvin  Collins, 
William  Krupski. 

Bass,  Arthur  Tebbetts 

Baritone,  Arthur  Saunders,  David  Keniston,  Sumner 
Given. 

F'xite,  Frances  Grigg 

Clarinets,  Freda  Sevrens,  Carolyn  Lentz,  Anthony 
DeLueca,  William  Tobin,  Paul  Zimmerman,  Robert 
Barnard. 

E-flat  Alto*  Ida  Mae  Foster 
Mel'lophone,  Geraldine  Stokes 

Saxophones,  Robert  Cavanaugh,  Martha  Cummings, 
Morton  Everberg,  Fred  Farrey,  Michael  Gentile,  Pet¬ 
er  Drivas.  Ernest  Geannaris 

Snare  Drums,  William  Nicholson,  Henry  Orampton, 

Daniel  Corsetti 

Bass  Drum,  William  Connolly 

Cym.baHs,  James  West 


Members  of  the  Orchestra 

Pianos,  Joan  iSkinner,  Paul  Callahan,  Shirley  Sevrens 
Violins,  George  Perros,  George  Colitis,  John  Murphy, 
Eleanor  Nason,  Barbara  Allen 

Clarinets,  Freda  Sevrens,  Carolyn  Lentz,  Anthony 
DeLucca,  William  Tobin,  Robert  Barnard 
Saxophones,  Martha  Cummings,  Morton  Everberg, 
Michael  Gentile,  Robert  Cavanaugh, 

Flute,  Frances  Grigg 

Trumpets,  Marilynn  Bryenton,  Edward  Meekins,  Wil¬ 
liam  Blodgett,  William  Wilson,  Lawrence  Kenney 
Trombone,  Paul  Case,  John  Flynn,  William  Krupski 
Drums,  Henry  Crampton,  William  Nicholson,  Daniel 
Corsetti 
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Cl'ass  of  '40 

Avis  Anderson  is  attending  the  Boston  Clerical 
School. 

Virginia  Anderson,  Ellen  Neilson,  Freda  Shaw, 
Eleanor  and  Norma  Tasso  are  attending  Bhrdett  Col¬ 
lege. 

Edna  Halloran  is  also  attending  Bnrdett  College, 
and  is  a  member  of  their  Dramatic  Club. 

Warren  Anderson,  Jean  Marion,  and  Mary  Maguire 
are  attending  the  Fisher  Business  School. 

William  Ball  is  working  at  the  Food  Center. 

Mary  Buonanno  is  working  at  the  Medford  Laun¬ 
dry. 

Daniel  Callahan  is  going  to  the  Medford  Printing 
School. 

Fred  Callahan  is  working  at  Dobbin’s  Farm. 

Richard  Cantillon  is  employed  at  the  First  Nat¬ 
ional  Store,  as  order  deliverer. 

Laurence  Carpenter  is  a  clerk  in  the  First  Nat¬ 
ional  Store. 

Harvey  Carroll  and  Edward  McCall  are  attending 
Boston  College. 

Richard  Cavicchi  is  attending  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Ruth  Crosby  is  in  training  at  the  Danvers  State 
Hospital. 

Roland  Dickson  is  going  to  Tufts  College. 

Dawn  Fanjoy  is  working  at  the  White  Spot. 

John  Ferullo  is  attending  the  New  England  Art 
School. 

Esther  Goldman  is  employed  in  the  offices  of  the 
Globe  Sporting  Goods  Company. 

Martha  Hetzel  is  working  at  the  Boston  R,egalia 
Company. 

Richard  Hogan  attends  Coburn  Classical  Institute 
in  Waterville  Maine. 

Rita  Kelley  is  dentist  assistant  to  Dr.  Veno. 

Lois  Keniston  is  at  the  Medford  Hospital. 


Peggy  Kilbride  and  Jeanne  McGovern  are  working 
at  the  Strand  Refreshment. 

William  Brewer  is  employed  at  the  Merrimac 
Chemical. 

Rita  O’Brien  is  working  at  the  Winchester  Hos¬ 
pital. 

Albert  Cady  is  working  at  the  Woburn  Mushroom 
Company. 

t 

Helen  Parshley  is  going  to  Simmons  College. 

Fred  Greenleaf  is  attending  Massachusetts  State 
College. 

Donald  Nett  goes  to  the  Bentley  School  of  Account¬ 
ing. 

Mary  Pelechovechi  is  working  at  the  Everett  Shoe 
Factory. 

Margaret  McHugh  is  in  the  Choate  Hospital  for 
Nurses. 

Esther  Wilbur  is  a  student  at  the  Church  School  in 
Boston. 

Eileen  Pero  is  a  student  at  the  Mardon’s  Hairdres¬ 
sing  School. 

Mary  Porter  is  employed  at  the  Woburn  Coopera¬ 
tive  Bank. 

Doris  Reid  is  a  student  at  the  Higgins  Compto¬ 
meter  School. 

Daniel  Towse  is  working  at  the  Mohican  Beef  Co. 

Doris  Patterson  is  employed  at  Raymond’s. 

Among  the  post  graduates  are:  William  McLean, 
Laura  Boutwell,  Irene  Wollinger,  Mary  Gavin,  Mel¬ 
vin  Lieberman,  Loise  B’emis,  John  Swanton,  and 
Eva  Marchese. 

Three  members  of  the  class  of  ’40  are  now  living 
outside  of  Woburn.  They  are  Joseph  Romaine,  who 
is  living  in  Virginia;  Ruth  Anderson,  who  is  living 
in  Waterboro,  Maine:  and  Harriet  Dow,  who  is  living 
in  Waltham. 

Rocco  Corsetti  is  working  at  Porter’s  Shop  in 
Canton. 
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EXCHANGES 


“The  Dial,”  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 

Your  art  department  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
its  work.  The  stories  and  poems  are  very  enjoyable. 
Your  “Korridor  Kackle”  is  a  unique  way  of  print¬ 
ing  class  notes.  May  we  print  the  following? 

NATURE’S  CHILDREN 

“Winter  is  nature’s  baby, 

Dressed  in  robes  of  snow, 

Tucked  ’neath  a  fleecy  blanket, 

To  sleep  while  the  north  winds  blow. 

Spring  is  a  dainty  maiden, 

Clothed  in  robes  of  green. 

’Her  hair  holds  a  crown  of  moonstones, 

Caught  in  its  silver  sheen. 

Summer’s  a  laughing  lady 
Her  royal  head  held  so  high, 

Dressed  in  a  gown  like  water 
That  reflects  the  turquoise  sky. 

Autumn’s  a  gay  young  laddie — 

Nature  loved  him  best, 

For  she  lavished  her  crimson  glory 
On  the  clothes  in  which  he’s  dressed.” 

Barbara  Gunzinger 


“The  Clipper.”  Hyannis,  Mass. 

We  find  your  paper  very  interesting.  You  have  a 

very  good  selection  of  stories  and  poems.  “The 
Last  Will  and  Testament  of  the  Clipper”  was  very 
original.  We  print  the  following  from  your  maga¬ 
zine. 

“The  Reflector,”  Woburn  Senior  High  School. 

“Where  do  you  get  all  the  fine  stories  you  have  in 
your  magazine  ?We  liked  them  so  much,  we  have  re¬ 
read  some  of  them.  The  poetry  is  very  interesting, 
too.” 

“The  Noddler,”  East  Boston,  Mass. 

Your  magazine  is  one  of  the  best  we  receive.  May 
we  print  the  following? 

“What  is  War?” 

“What  is  war? 

What  is  it  for? 

Glory  and  Gain  ? 

Guns,  cannons,  bullets,  and  blood, 

Filth,  dirt,  trenches  and  mud, 

That’s  what  men  suffer  to  fight  for  a  cause 
The  loss  of  which  makes  us  pause, 

A  loss  of  what,  you  say? 

Of  an  army  of  youth  that  is  cast  away.” 

Gloria  Mari 

We  also  wish  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the 
following  exchanges: 

“The  Boston  University  News” 

“The  Imprint” 

“Emerson  College  Bulletin” 

“The  Bates  Student” 

“The  Vermont  Cynic” 

Phyllis  Donaghey,  —  Exchange  Editor 
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OFFICERS 

President 

FRANK  W.  GREYDON 

Vice-President 
HERBERT  B.  DOW 

Treasurer 

REDMOND  E.  WALSH 

Assistant  Treasurer 
HIRjAM  E.  WjEST 

DIRECTORS 


John  iH.  B'ates 
Leonard  B.  Buchanan 
Peter  A.  Caulfield 
Herbert  B.  Dow 
Frank  W.  Greydon 
William  F.  Greydon 
Robert  Johnson 
William  H.  Keleher 
Redmond 


Edward  N.  Leighton 
Arthur  H.  Linscott 
Michael  H.  McCarrcn 
Francis  H.  Murray 
Edward  M.  Neils  cn 
Joseph  H.  Parker 
Herman  P.  Peterson 
William  A.  Prior 
E.  Walsh 
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WOBURN  CO-OPERATVE  BANK 
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j  f  Compliments  of — 


Dr.  THOMAS  J.  JONES 


Dentist 


THE  WHITE  SPOT 

at  the 

Four  Corners  —  Woburn 

Fried  Clams  -  Toasted  Sandwiches 


* 


Moore  &  Parker 


Newsdealers  and  Stationers 


375  MAIN  STREET  —  WOBURN 
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BILLAUER’S 

Watch  Experience  Is  Your  Guarantee  Of 
SATISFACTION 

HENRY  BILLAUER 
Square  Deal  Jeweler 

327  MAIN  STREET 
WOBURN'.  MASS. 

Easy  Budget  Payment 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

L.  J.  MURPHY 
Your  Druggist 

379  MAIN  STREET  —  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Phone  Woburn  1492 


'  ‘ -«X» >(> -CSJ£X>-«V*  «S2- ( .  ‘  CT»- <  -GZ»< 

i 
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AKESON  FUEL  CO.  \ 

INC.  | 

COAL  -  OIL  ■  COKE  j 

235  SALEM  STREET 
WOBUR|N,  MASS. 


We  Serve 


TURNER  CENTRE  j 


i 


Compliments  of- 


Dr.  CLARENCE  G.  VENO 


Dentist 


ICE  CREAM 


in  our 


Cafeteria 


i  TABBUT’S  DAIRY  MILK 

i 

|  From  Our  Own  Accredited  Herd 

PRODUCED  IN  WOBURN 
CALL  WOBURN  0528 
T.  E.  WALSH,  Jr.,  Prop. 


I 


❖ 

j 

j 

i 

i 
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WOBURN  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK 


I 


A 


19  PLEASANT  STREET 


The  Bank  Was  Incorporated  in  1854 
It  Is  a  Mutual  Savings  Bank 
Operated  for  the  Benefit 
of  its  Depositors 


Assets  Over  $9,000,000 
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UNDERHILL  PRESS 


Dorchester.  Mass. 


►  ♦>>- 

4  ¥ 


f 

\ 

I  Compliments  of — 

I 

i 

i 

i  WOBURN 
\ 

i 

i 

i  DAILY 


m 


6  !  •  • 

Neflprh  Clothing  Company 

j  ? 

jj  W e  Specialize  in 

I  S 

I  1  Student’s  Clothing 

l  = 

l  Tuxedos  Rented  $1.50 

!  j  174  MAIN  STREET  _  WOBURN 

Telephone  0688  Opp.  Strand  Theatre 


i  i 

i  I 

TIMES  j  | 

i  i 
f  f 
j  t 

!  ! 
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CANDYLAND 

438  MAIN  ST.,  WOBURN 
Luncheonette  -  Sodas  -  Candies 


“Meet  Your  Friends  At  Candyland 
After  The  Games” 


|  “Try  Our  Tasty  Toasted  Sandwiches” 

i 


We  invite  you  to  make  use  of  our 
Commercial,  Savings,  Safe  Deposit 
and  Loan  Departments 
Christmas,  Tax,  and  Vacation  Clubs 

TANNERS  NATIONAL  BANK 

IN  WOBURN 


Member 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


- - - -  — - - —  - — —  --  — —  — 


Our  newly  remodeled  bank  and  up-to-date  equipment 
help  us  render  efficient  service  in  all  our  departments: — 

Commercial 

Savings 

Loan  and  Discounts 
Trust 

WOBURN 

NATIONAL  BANK 

WOBURN,  M  ASS  . 


Member  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 


i 


i 

I 

i 

i 

I 

I 
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S.  B.  GODDARD  &  | 

i 

SON  CO.  | 

3 


1  5  PLEASANT  STREET 
WOBURN,  MASS. 

INSURANCE 
ALL  KINDS 


1 

A 


WALTER  H.  WILCOX,  Inc. 

INSURANCE 

OFFICES 

WOBURN  —  fSTOiNEHAM  —  BOSTON 
MASSACHUSETTS 
We  want  your 
FRIENDSHIP 
We  should  Ike  to  have  your 
INSURANCE 


F  R  T  E  N  D  S 

If  nobody  smiled  and  nobody  cheered  and 
nobody  helped  us  along, 

If  each  every  minute  looked  after  himself, 
and  good  things  all  went  to  the  strong, 
If  nobody  cared  just  a  little  for  you,  and 
nobody  thought  about  me, 

And  we  all  stood  alone  in  the  battle  of  life, 
what  a  dreary  old  world  it  would  be. 
Rife  is  sweet  just  because  of  the  friends  we 
have  made  and  the  things  which  in 
common  we  share; 

We  want  to  live  on,  not  because  of  ourselves, 
but  because  of  the  people  who  care; 
It’s  giving  and  doing  for  somebody  else — on 
that  all  life’s  splendor  depends; 

And  the  joy  of  this  world,  when  its  all  added 
up,  is  found  in  the  making  of  friends. 

EDGAR  A.  GUEST. 


I  WOODS  BROTHERS  | 


FANCY  MEATS 

x 

! 

i  FRESH  VEGETABLES 

102  MAIN  STREET  TEL. 


! 

i 

\ 
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EDWARD  CALDWELL  CO. 
Complete  Home  Furnishers 

We  Rent,  Sell  and  Exchange 

Royal  and  Underwood  Typewriters 

EASY  CREDIT  TERMS 

Main  and  Park  Streets  Woburn  0806 


READ  &  WHITE 

MEN'S  and 
WOMEN'S 

FORMAL 
CLOTHES 
RENTED 

FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

" QUALITY  ALWAYS' 


Ill  SUMMER  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
W00LW0RTH  BLDG.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


WYNNE’S 


DEPT.  STORE 


314  MAIN  STREET 


COMPLIMENTS 


OF 


WOBURN,  MASS. 


Phone — Woburn  0685-J 


M 

i  i 


O’BRIEN’S  PHARMACY 


I 

f 

I 


! 


E.  G.  BARKER 
Lumber  Co. 


Building  Materials 


i  ) 

I 

i 


PROSPECT  STREET,  WORUKN  ! 


{  —  _  _  ^  _ _ J 


Compliments  of 

STRAND  THEATRE 
WARNER  BROS. _ WOBTJRN 

Complete  Change  of  Program  on 
SUNDAY,  TUESDAY  and  THURSDAY 
Matinees  at  2  P.  M. 

Evenings  Continuous  from  7  P.  M. 

Continuous  SAT.,  SUN.,  and  HOLIDAYS 

We  Show  the  Best  in  Pictures 
at  an  Early  Date 

Patronize  Your 
HOME  TOWN  THEATRE 


i 


t 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


OF 


|  DURWARD’S  MARKET 
f 


James  H.  Murray,  Prop. 


'  !  . 


